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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF G. B. S. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HE death of Anatole France leaves Bernard Shaw 
the Grand Old Man of literary Europe. Thomas 
Hardy, indeed, is an older man ; but his fame is com- 
paratively insular. Mr. Shaw, though he has made 
no great mark in the Latin countries, has conquered 
Central Europe and even Leninland ; and his renown 
has reached round the world to Japan, where I myself 
have seen “ The Man of 
Destiny’ acted in the 
idiom of the country. 

Never has a more 
baffling character, a 
talent harder to define or 
classify, appeared on the 
world-stage. Among 
writers of the past, 
Voltaire is perhaps his 
nearest analogue. 
Voltaire, like G. B. S., 
was a wit, a dramatist 
and an_ inexhaustible 
pamphleteer. But how 
normal—one might 
almost say how common- 
place—-was_ Voltaire’s 
character in comparison 
with Shaw’s! And in 
virtue of that very 
normality, how incom- 
parably greater was 
influence! He was born, 
it is true, into a smaller 
and far less puzzling 
world. The intellectual 
problems with which he 
dealt were comparatively 
simple. But the radical 
difference between the 
two men was one of temperament. Voltaire’s mind 
was a plane, undistorting mirror ; Shaw’s is concave, 
convex, corrugated, many-faceted—anything you like 
except plane and objective. Voltaire, with no more 
genius or eloquence than Shaw’s, revolutionised the 
world ; Shaw, a professed revolutionist, will revolutionise 
nothing. 

For many years it was impossible to mention the 
name of Bernard Shaw without being confronted with 
the question ‘“‘Is he ever serious?’ or ‘‘ Does he 
expect people to take him seriously ?”’ The question 
was not inexcusable, for he has said countless things 
regarding which he himself would have been puzzled 
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Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 


to decide what element of seriousness lurked beneath 
the surface of reckless, irresponsible humour. But a 
very small acquaintance with his writings ought to have 
assured any discerning reader that at bottom he is 
intensely in earnest. I am tempted to call him the 
most uncompromising, not to say fanatical, idealist I 
have ever met. His life has been dominated by, and 
devoted to, a system of 
interwoven ideals to 
which he is immovably 
faithful. His sense of 
right and wrong is so 
overmastering that he 
carries it into regions—- 
such as that of personal 
hygiene—which most 
people are apt to regard 
as morally indifferent. 
And his ideals, if some- 
times a little crankish, 
are for the most part 
high and humane. He 
sometimes fights for them 
with a ferocity that ap- 
pears like unscrupulous- 
ness: but this appear- 
ance is due to the fact 
that his perceptions are 
warped by the intensity 
of his feelings : the mirror 
of his mind does not 
accurately image the ex- 
ternal object. His will is 
always intent on the good 
as he sees it ; and that I 
take to be the essence of a 
high morality. Having 
known him for forty years, 
I say without hesitation that his greatest moral failing, 
in my judgment, is (or was) a certain impishness, a. 
Puck-like Schadenjreude, to which he would sometimes. 
give too free play. Apart from this, there is no man 
for the fundamentals of whose character I have a more: 
real respect. I own myself deeply indebted to him 
for many lessons taught me in the years of our early 
intimacy ; though he never succeeded in imbuing me 
with his inflexible devotion to ideals. 

The paradox of his career is, it seems to me, the 
extraordinary disproportion between his fame and 
his influence. It is hard to think of anyone who has 
made so great noise and so little mark. There would 
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be no difficulty in accounting for this if he were anything 
in the nature of a windbag. But that is the last thing 
that can be said of him. Mere whimsicalities apart, 
there is hard and solid thought behind his every utter- 
ance. Nor is his thought, like that of Mr. Chesterton, 
the product of an uncontrollable excess of cerebration. 
It is always animated by a sincere desire to see and 
to express the truth. Not in its essence original—for 
the main ideas of the Shaw philosophy are borrowed 
from a dozen 
different 
quarters—it is 
always pre- 
sented in clear 
and some- 
times truly 
luminous 
form, with 
great origin- 
ality of argu- 
ment and 
illustration. 
Though not a 
creator of 
verbal beauty 
Conrad nor 
an Anatole 
France — Mr. 
Shaw is a 
superb 
literary crafts- 
man, habitu- 
ally express- 
ing himself 
with un- 
surpassed 
lucidity and 
force. How 
comes it, then, 
that the world 
at large has 
always an- 
swered in the 
negative the 
question, 
“Ought we 
to take him:seriously ? ”’ 

The key to the riddle lies, I think, in the before- 
mentioned abnormality of his temperament. He has 
devoted his whole life—in his plays no less than in 
his disquisitions—to the Art of Persuasion ; and he is 
himself so unique, so utterly unlike the overwhelming 
majority of his fellow-creatures, that he has never 
mastered the rudiments of that art. And the worst of 
it is that he considers himself preternaturally skilful in 
making people dance to his piping. I do not say that 
this is an entire illusion. He has sometimes succeeded 
where success was least to be expected. Long, long 
ago, when he was on the staff of the World, the editor, 
Edmund Yates, took umbrage at something he had 
done, and wrote him a rather cutting little rebuke. 
At once G. B. S. dashed at his typewriter and hammered 
out a long, witty, impudent rejoinder, which he showed 
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to me. I said: “ All right—if you want your con- 
nection with the World to end suddenly and catas- 
trophically, you can’t do better than send this.” 
Two days later he showed me triumphantly a note 
from Yates, apologising for his little spurt of temper, 
and saying that his only reason for not regretting the 
incident was that it had procured him such a delightful 
letter. In other cases, too, I have known his bravura 
method of handling a situation come off with marked 
success. But 
on the other 
hand, one 
could cite 
many failures 
of. tact, 
blunders in 
the art of 
manipulating 
human 
nature. His 
progress as a 
dramatist was 
seriously re- 
/ tarded by 
j the falling 
through of his 
first great 

opportunity, 


/ 
when “ You 
Never Can 


Tell” was 
actually 
accepted and 
put in re- 
hearsal at the 
Haymarket 
Theatre—and 
then dropped 
again. Mr. 
Cyril Maude 
lost the finest 
part that ever 
came in his 
way; and 
(what was 
much more 
serious) 
G. B. S. was thrown back for years upon the side- 
show theatres, in which he was free to obey his 
every whim, and was exempted from the discipline by 
which all the great masters of drama have profited— 
that of having to make their appeal to a natural, un- 
affected, non-cliquish public. It is improbable, indeed, 
that G. B. S. could ever have been anything else than 
an incorrigible self-pleaser ; but there is always the 
off-chance that an early success might have worked 
wonders. Again, when he appeared in 1909 before the 
Select Committee on the Censorship, his fantastic 
misreading of the mentality of that body led to a 
regrettable incident, and injured the cause he was 
eager to advance. These flagrant errors in method of 
attack are not exceptional but characteristic. The 
orator who miscalculates his audience may amuse, but 
will never convert. 


Debate between Shaw and Belloc, 
Sidney Webb listening. 
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“Have not facts,” it may 
be said, “negatived this 
diagnosis of the case? Has 
not Mr. Shaw, by your own 
showing, been wonderfully 
successful in gaining the ear 
of the world? He is not 
even, in these latter days, the 
proverbial prophet without 
honour in his own country. 
Has not ‘Saint Joan’ been 
one of the great successes of 
the past season? Have not 
even the critics, hitherto so 
grudging in their valuation of 
Mr. Shaw’s genius, fallen down 
and worshipped his latest 
masterpiece ?”’ It is very 
true that Mr. Shaw has got 
at the ear, and even at the 
brain, of great multitudes of 
people: but has he got at 
their will? Has he influenced 
their motives? Has he 
shaped their actions? No! 
The great Victorian sophists, 
Carlyle and Ruskin, though 
men of far less brilliant intel- 
lect, stamped themselves on their time much more 
effectually than he. His one or two attempts to get 
into public life (for which his marvellous readiness in 
debate seemed eminently to qualify him) have been 
baffled by his inability to adapt his method of attack 
to the human nature of a body of electors. 

The reason is again to be sought in his peculiar, 
his unique, temperament ; but the same fact can be 
looked at from another aspect and expressed in different 
terms. Mr. Shaw is the most complete and instinctive 
apriorist of recorded time. He does not live in the 
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real world, but in a world of 
his own construction. No 
doubt this is in some measure 
true of all of us, but it is the 
inmost secret of Mr. Shaw’s 
whole psychology. His per- 
ception of fact is absolutely at 
the mercy of his will. The 
world without has no exist- 
ence for him, except in so far 
as it can be, and is, fitted 
into the pre-existent scheme of 
his world within. The result 
is that he can seldom or never 
make a perfectly accurate 
statement of fact. The most 
honourable of men, the most 
incapable of telling a false- 
hood for his own advantage, 
or even in furtherance of a 
cause or an argument, he is 
equally incapable of seeing, 
reflecting, expressing things as 
they objectively or historically 
are. He sees them through 
the distorting, systematising 
medium of his own _ per- 
sonality; whereas the man 
who is to be an effective force in this world must 
either have the clearest insight into things as they are, 
or, if he sees them awry, must do so by reason of a 
common and popular obliquity of vision. Between these 
two stools Mr. Shaw falls to the ground. The plain 
common sense of his world-wide audience tells them that 
there is something indefinably but fundamentally wrong 
with his statement of things. He presents a vivacious 
distortion of life at which they laugh consumedly ; 
but, having done so, they go on their way, unconvinced 
and uninspired. 


G. B. S. 


G. B. S. AS G.O.M. 


By Rospert Lynp. 


R. BERNARD SHAW is at the present moment 

in danger of becoming the Grand Old Man of 
European literature. Mr. Hardy is the Grand Old Man 
of English literature but, at a considerably earlier 
age, Mr. Shaw has had the pleasure of seeing his 
fame spreading to the ends of the earth. It is one of 
the ironies of fate that an author who once owed his 
limited fame to the fact that he was a novelty, 
now owes his world-wide fame to the fact that he 
has ceased to be a novelty. His shock tactics no 
longer shock because the public has grown accustomed 
to them. He now writes as the public expects him to 
write, whereas he used to write as the public expected 
and hoped that nobody would write. The public likes 
to get what it expects even from a writer of paradoxes. 
It begins by trying to make the writer of genius give it 
what it expects, and it ends by learning to expect what 
he gives. In such conflicts, indeed, it is always the 
public that has ultimately to give in. It has given in 
to Mr. Shaw, and he is now among the accepted authors. 


Mr. Shaw, it must be confessed, did very iittle to 
make his acceptance by the public easy. He has 
consistently taken the view that the inevitable dispute 
between the great artist and the great public is one that 
can be settled only by a fight to a finish, and he set him- 
self early in life to study the methods of the leading 
boxers, in order presumably to discover the most 
effective means of making an opponent see stars, of 
punching him in the ribs, and of finally getting home 
with the “knock-out.” The fight that resulted has been 
one of many rounds and, while the public has seen stars 
and seen red in nearly every round, Mr. Shaw himself 
has been on the floor two or three times. He got such a 
hammering from the public at the time of the appearance 
of ‘Common Sense About the War” that one enthu- 
siastic spectator, feeling certain that no man could 
survive such punishment, hurried off home and wrote 
his epitaph. Mr. Shaw, however, has more lives than 
a cat, and even when some of his old admirers were 
saying ‘‘ He’s done!”’, as they did on the publication 
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of that excellent play, ‘‘ Heartbreak House,’ Mr. 
Shaw refused to admit that the public was one too 
many for him, and he rose with a smile for the still more 
trying round associated with “ Back to Methuselah.” 
With this, the longest acting play in the English 
language, he wore the unfortunate public completely 
out. The public by this time was limp, exhausted and 
without heart for further fighting. It only remained 
for Mr. Shaw to deliver the knock-out blow with as 
little humiliation to the 
vanquished as was possible, 
and this he did with “ Saint 
Joan.” The British public 
is admittedly a good 
loser, and since that 
day Mr. Shaw has justly 
been applauded as a 
classic. 

Mr. Shaw is almost cer- 
tainly aclassicin the ordinary 
sense of the word—a writer, 
that is, who will be read a 
hundred years and more 
after he is dead. His fame 
will have its ups and downs, 
and young men will speak 
ot him with as outrageous 
irreverence as he himself 
once spoke of Shakespeare. 
But no sooner will one 
generation have come at last 
to see how bad he is than 
the next generation will 
begin to rediscover how good 
he is, and young men and 
maidens will wish that they 
had been living in the early 
part of thetwentieth century 
so that they might have 
been inhabitants of the same 
world as George Bernard Shaw of the Colossus stride. 
Will he survive as a great national myth, like Dr. 
Johnson ? Ina measure I think he will ; and anecdotes, 
true and false, will be told about him that will provide 
industrious makers of books with some of their brightest 
paragraphs for centuries to come. That he will ever 
be so dearly loved as Dr. Johnson is unlikely, for Mr. 
Shaw does not, as Dr. Johnson did, share the appetites 
and the fears of common men. He does not like cricket 
or wine, or roast duck and peas, and he is not afraid of 
death, and posterity finds it hard to forgive a man who 
does not like roast duck and peas and is not afraid of 
death. On the other hand Mr. Shaw has the two 
irresistible virtues of courage and magnanimity in a 
degree that is rare among mortal men. His plays are 
daring—not in the sense that they shock people who 
love being shocked. They are daring in the sense that 
they shock people who hate being shocked and who, 
in his opinion, ought to be shocked. Mr. Shaw has 
expressed his opinions throughout his life with an 
almost extravagant recklessness and courage. The 
spirit in which he has done this may be gathered from a 
passage in one of his own prefaces in which he says : 

*“‘ All the great artists enter into a terrible struggle with 
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the public, often involving bitter poverty and humiliation, 
and always involving calumny and persecution, because 
they believe they are apostles doing what used to be called 
the Will of God, and is now called by many names, of 
which ‘ public work ’ is the least controversial.” 


In an earlier age, it can hardly be doubted, Mr. Shaw 
would have suffered martyrdom for the pertinacious 
assertion of his beliefs. If he has not suffered martyr- 
dom in our own day it is probably only because 
most people thought he was 
joking. 

In a sense, of course, he 
was joking. And though 
his opinions may seem more 
important than his jokes to 
himself and to many of his 
contemporaries, it is possible 
that posterity will admire 
him for the comedy 
of his situations and his 
dialogue rather than 
for the profundity of 
his wisdom. Mr. Shaw 
is a great controversialist 
as well as a great artist, 
and the literature of con- 
troversy seldom survives 
its own generation. Swift 
too was a great controver- 
sialist, but ‘‘ The Conduct of 
the Allies” is now dead 
except for scholars, while 
Gulliver’s Travels” is a 
book for children. This is 
not to suggest that Mr. Shaw 
has not performed a great 
service tohisage with his dis- 
cussions of politics, religion, 
marriage, education, vivi- 
section and medicine. He 
has often I think been wrong-headed in his affirmations, 
but like Socrates he has been a useful gadfly to his time 
with his interrogations. Even to-day, however, when 
we read ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ again or go to see a 
new performance of ‘‘ Getting Married,’’ we find our- 
selves enjoying them as comedies of situation rather 
than as what are called comedies of ideas. We can 
enjoy them, I mean, even if we regard many of Mr. 
Shaw’s opinions on contemporary problems, or the 
contemporary shapes of problems, as grotesque. 
Comedy, indeed, is in its essence an exaggeration, and it 
is utterly impossible for a comic writer to speak as a 
Solomon to the sons of men. Mr. Shaw is a writer of 
comic imagination and serious intellect, and of the 
two, I think, his comic imagination is the gift of the 
more serious importance to mankind. He himself 
probably over-emphasises the importance of convinc- 
ing people by argument, as he attempts to do in his 
prefaces. His real genius, it seems to me, is that of a 
comic writer who sets the imagination at play, as he 
does in the theatre. I have heard that he considers 
his ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion”’ a mere pot-boiler but, 
just because he gave rein to his comic imagination in it, 
I am not sure that it will not turn out to be his 
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masterpiece. It showed incidentally that he could 
touch the heart as well as make us laugh. But who 
can decide which is Mr. Shaw’s masterpiece? He has 


written at least half a dozen masterpieces, from 
“Candida” and “ John Bull’s Other Island” to 
** Androcles and the Lion ” and “‘ Heartbreak House.” 


MR. BERNARD SHAW TALKS ABOUT “SAINT JOAN.” 


By WALTER TITTLE. 


NE of the most interesting of the experiences that 
have fallen to my lot was the painting of two 
portraits in oils of Mr. George Bernard Shaw during 
my recent stay in London. The various sittings were 
more interesting to me than any Shaw play or preface 


name to one of the opposite sex), is personally far 
beyond what his writings lead one to expect. 

Our sittings concluded, the present talk occurred on 
a final visit to my studio just before my departure for 
Paris. Mr. Shaw was rehearsing “ Back to Methuselah ” 
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Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 


A silhouette photograph, with view of Thames and Embankment, as seen from Mr, Shaw's window on Adelphi Terrace. 


could be, for while we feel vividly the personality be- 
hind the plays and writings as we sit in the theatre or 
read, here was the actual man in front of me, 
electrifying in his presence, immensely alive, gesticu- 
lating and laughing as he busily talked as good 
“Shaw” as he ever committed to paper. Paint 
can at best show but a pale shadow of flesh and 
blood ; Mr. Conrad told me that he thought it possible 
for a writer to capture only about thirty per cent. of the 
beauty of his dream, however successful he may be, 
and Mr. Shaw, though he has revealed enough of him- 
self in his work to make the entire intellectual world 
regard him as his own super-man (though he applies that 


at the Court Theatre near by, and spent an hour 
and a half before my fire one evening until the time 
for the rehearsal arrived. He spoke of the many 
previous histories and plays based upon the life of 
Jeanne d’Arc, referring particularly to those of Schiller 
and Anatole France. In many of these accounts the 
fact that Joan is revealed as a lovely and spectacular 
sort of cinema heroine is partly excusable by the fact 
that they were written before the discovery or general 
dissemination of some of the actual records of her trial 
which came to light in the forties of the last century. 
Even after these documents were known, many writers 
and artists preferred to pamper the public taste for a 
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vision of Joan as a lovely, insipid 
slip of a girl, divinely guided, but 
possessed of mental and physical 
attributes utterly incongruous with 
and unfitted to her achievements. 
His own conception of her personal 
appearance, as set forth in the 
play, he got from a statue of 
St. Maurice, now in the Orleans 
Museum, dating from the period 
of Joan’s appearance there. It 
is believed that the sculptor was 
influenced by the physical attri- 
butes of this most dominant 
woman. Mr. Shaw believes it to 
be an actual portrait of her. She 
is shown as large and strong, and 
with a wonderful face. It is too 
symmetrical to be quite natural, 
and too saintly to be pretty: the 
face of a born leader. The eyes 
are very far apart, the cheek bones 
high and broad, the nose long 
and vigorous, the mouth firm and 
generous, and the chin small but 
pugnacious. Certainly the Joan of 
Boutet de Monvel would meet with 
greater sympathy from the average 
public than a picture of her as the 
amazon that she undoubtedly was ; 
a screen version of her with Mary Pickford in the lead 
would prove to be a greater popular success than if the 
part were taken by Ellen Terry at her best. Anatole 
France, he said, was biased in his account of Joan 
by his opposition to feminism. He thinks that no 
woman could possibly be capable of the masculine 
things she accomplished, and this state of mind 
blinded him to the facts. 

“Of course Anatole France is Anatole France. His 
book is immensely worth reading partly because he 
wrote it, and partly because it is a magazine of facts 
about Joan and her contemporaries. The only thing 
that is missing is Joan herself.’’ I asked what he 
thought of Mark Twain’s Joan. 


Joan in the Louvre. 
Statue by Frar Gois Rude (1784-1855.. 


“Much nearer the mark,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Mark Twain was a man 
of genius, but hardly one to 
write a medieval tragedy. He 
went for his information to the 
same sources that I used, but the 
author of ‘Innocents Abroad’ 
could not catch the viewpoint of 
the fifteenth century. Take for 
example his ‘ Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court.’ What a 
piece of Philistinism! But his 
book on Joan of Arc has the root 
of the matter in it inasmuch 
as it accepts the plain fact of 
Joan’s masterful ability. And the 
narrative is natural and read- 
able under its Wardour Street 
frippery, like Scott’s stories.” 

The rest of the conversation 
need not be reported, as it is 
all set forth in the preface to 
“Saint Joan.” It is something 
to have heard it viva voce in its 
first state—a proof before letters, 
as it were. But that quality can- 
not be recaptured here in cold ink ; 
and as the historical matter of it is 
still fresh from the master’s hand, 
a paraphrase would be intolerable. 

I expressed my admiration for the dramatic con- 
ception his talk suggested to me, adding more in jest 
than earnest that I was sure, with his marvellous skill, 
he could have adopted the opposite view of the whole 
situation and have made the play equally absorbing. 

“A straightforward attempt to tell the truth is 
usually misunderstood,” he said. ‘‘ Of course if I were 
making out a case I could make as good a one for 
the plaintiff as for the defendant. But this play of mine 
is simply a dramatisation of the facts as chronicled.” 

I told him I would get the book. 

‘‘Why spend your good money?” was his laughing 
reply ; ‘“ just tell your friends you had it all from Shaw. 
There’s much more swank in that!’’ 


Joan of Arc at Domremy. 
By Henri Chapu (1870). In the Luxembourg. 


Fifteenth Century Statuette. 
Bronze figure of Joan now in the Musée de Cluny. 


Joan of Arc at Domremy. 
Full face view of Chapu's statue. 
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Photo by Pollard Crowther. Miss SysBit THORNDIKE AS SAINT JOAN. 
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At the turret doorway. 
This is the moment of Joan's first appearance in the play. Scene from ‘Saint Joan.” 


Charles: ‘‘ Who is there? Who is that?” 
The spirit of Joan appears to the Dauphin. Scene from the Epilogue to “Saint Joan.” 


Photos by Bertram Park. Two SCENES FROM “SAINT JOAN.” 
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Scene from ““SAINT JOAN,” “THE WIND Is CHANGING |" 


From a drawing by F. Matania. 
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RuHeims CATHEDRAL. 


From ‘‘ SAINT JOAN.” 
By BERNARD SHAW, 


Illustvated by CHARLES RICKETTS, 


(CONSTABLE). 
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WARWICK AND THE EXECUTIONER. 


From “‘ SAINT JOAN.” 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Illustrated by CHARLES RICKETTS 


(CONSTABLE). 
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HIS is not, if you please, a summary of George 

Bernard Shaw ; though frankly it was intended 
to be until I began to write. But there rose up before 
me the vast array of books and articles already extant, 
and I became, in his own 
classic phrase, ‘‘ discouraged.”’ 
For an authoritative and 
exhaustive account, there is 
the standard work by Dr. 
Archibald Henderson ; there 
is Mr. Chesterton’s, as fine 
and true as on the day it 
was published, if you prefer 
an impressionistic and 
semi-mystical study; there 
are Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s 
(and don’t skip his preface) 
a good while ago, and 
Mr. Shanks’s_ yesterday ; 
and I am quite sure that 
there is still a public for 
more (one by an Irishman, 
perhaps ?) despite all the 
essays, articles and reminis- 
cences which have poured 
forth since Shaw came 
definitely into his own. 
Not least, there is Shaw 
himself. 

For against all the tomes 
of Shaviana one can set 
this plain fact, that they are quite superfluous. No 
writer was ever more self-explanatory than Bernard 
Shaw. In the minor matter of biography one needs 
little external help to piece together, from prefaces 
and other passages of self-revelation, the outlines of 
Shaw’s career—the first nine lean years, incredibly 
remote, when his expenditure was sixpence a day and 
his pen-income sixpence a fortnight—(‘‘ I did not throw 
myself into the struggle to 
live: I threw my mother 
into it,’ he has remarked with 
characteristic honesty)—the 
Hyde Park orations, the 
novels unread which “ even 
the mice could not finish ”’ : 
(but what fun they were, those 
early novels: and with what 
jolly impudence the New Man 
grinned through the anti- 
quated mask of style which 
fashion prescribed! They have 
been reprinted recently,* and 
seem almost as fresh as ever) : 
the Fabian labours of love 
(which is not precisely 
what his victims called 


* “An Unsocial Socialist,” 
Irrational Knot,’’ ‘Love 
Among the Artists,’ ‘Cashel 
Byron’s Profession.’” By Bernard 
Shaw. 3s. 6d. each. (Constable). 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 
From a drawing by J. H. Dowd. 


Photo by Foulsham & Banfield. 


SHAW AND THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


them): the adventures in criticism: the moods and 
circumstances in which most of the plays came to 
be written—these things are extant, and written in 
very choice and polemical Shavian. Nor is his creed 
less lucidly professed : that creed which he has preached 
with such logical consistency ever since he began to 
write at all—or so it seems to some of us. And here 
I must hark back for a moment to my title and explain 
to what generation of good Shavians these lines are 
chiefly addressed : namely, the generation who were at 
school in the decade before the war : who “ discovered ”’ 
Shaw long after any reasonable person could doubt his 
greatness: and to whom those early days to which I have 
referred were already as mythical as the Elizabethans. 
For after all, we were the Generation Who Believed. 
No credit to us, perhaps: had we been present at the 
first night of “‘ Widowers’ Houses”? we might have 
been numbered among the mockers. And yet we can’t 
help wondering . . . Two things stand out from among 
our early memories, two incredible things. The first is 
that when we were at school we didn’t read Shaw. 
We read no modern plays. (How far Shaw’s novelistic 
style of play-publication has created a play-reading 
public, is a question which I have no room to discuss 
here.) We read Locke and Anthony Hope and Conan 
Doyle: Wells, if we happened to like that kind of 
book: Kipling voraciously: Tennyson for his music 
and sentiment: the ‘‘ Bab Ballads”’ and P. G. Wode- 
house for their wit: Browning or even Ruskin in 
rare moments of elevation. Not Shaw. It may be, 
of course, that I am pleading a special case from my 
own lack of enlightenment : that my more wideawake 
coevals did read Shaw at school, and that such truer 
Shavians will have wastepaper-basketed me before they 
reach these lines. But I think not; for I have ques- 
tioned a number of them lately, men coming from 
every kind of school, and they are unanimous. Reason 


and vanity alike rebel, but the incredible fact remains : 
we did not read him. 


“Oh! the Chocolate-cream Soldier.” 


Scene from “ Arms and the Man.” 
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Photo by Daily Mirror Studios, 


Photo by Daily Mirror Studios. 


Photo by Daily Mirror Studios. 


Tanner: You are not putting the 
situation fairly before them. 
Scene from “ Man and Superman.” 


**I hope you’ve not been anxious about me.” 
Scene from “John Bull's Other Island.’ 


Fanny, her father and the critics 
discussing the play. 


Scene from “ Fanny's First Play.” 


Now this would have been 
natural enough, had our 
schooldays been ten years 
earlier. But reflect that in 
1910 (which we may consider 
their central date) ‘“‘ Arms 
and the Man ” and “ Can- 
dida ’’ were ancient history ; 
even the great trio, “‘ Man 
and Superman,” “John 
Bull’s Other Island” and 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma ” 
had been out five years; 
“Blanco Posnet ’”’ had been 
banned ; and “ The Dark 
Lady,” which would certainly 
have appealed to all of us, 
was produced in London. 
Our benighted state, so in- 
credible nowadays when 
every school has its Shavian 
“ set,”’ can be explained only 
by the vast conspiracy of 
apathy with which Shaw 
was still faced. Our 
pastors, our pedagogues and 
middle-aged acquaintance 
were not even concerned to 
warn us off the grown grass. 
Shaw did not count for 
them. So much so that, 
had we proclaimed with 
Dubedat “I am a disciple 
of Bernard Shaw,’’. they 
might quite easily have 
retorted, not, with B.B. 
‘“ That’s enough: I wish to 
hear no more,” but with Sir 
Patrick, ‘‘ I never heard of 
him.” 

And then we left school, 
and in the unwonted leisure 
of university life (or even 
of earning a living) began 
to read Shaw for ourselves. 
We were allowed the 
rapture of discovering” 
the man whose genius had 
been in the shop window 
for the last eighteen years. 
And as I say, we Believed. 
We took to him instantly 
and naturally. Then came 
the second incredible thing. 
When we began to profess 
our faith, we found that 
there existed, side by side 
with the apathetic, an Anti- 
shavian sect who had a com- 
plete set of arguments to 
counterblast our enthusiasm. 
Thus, Shaw was frivo- 
lous and paradoxical. .. . 
We gaped at that. To us 
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Young Shavers his meaning 
had seemed abundantly 
and even laboriously clear. 
We reread him and found 
that his levity, though enter- 
taining as ever, left no more 
loophole than it had ever 
done for ignoring his serious 
import; reconsidered 
his philosophy, from the 
preface of ‘“ The Irrational 
Knot’ down to his latest 
play, only to be more im- 
pressed than ever by its 
splendid consistency. This 
impression still holds good for 
us. I don’t mean that his 
philosophy has stood still ; 
for if, like Roebuck Ramsden, 
he was advanced before we 
were born, he has not, like 
Roebuck Ramsden, been 
content to vegetate in that 
ancient advancement. But 
he remains substantially 
the same in his power of 
“normal vision,” his knack 
of seeing things as they 
are. That is his sure found- 
ation. And the measure of 
his progress, as his work 
gained maturity, has been 
mainly the inevitable artistic 
advance from the particular 
to the universal Thus 
on the whole, though all 
Shaw’s major work is ethical 
first, the earlier plays are 
more inclined to be topical 
than those of the last dozen 
years: so that ‘ The Phil- 
anderer,” “‘ Fanny’s First 
Play,” even “ John Bull” 
and ‘“‘ Man and Superman,” 
have dated more rapidly 
than ‘‘ Back to Methuselah ” 
is likely to do. But even 
among his earlier work such 
plays are in a minority; 
Shaw’s bent has always been 
towards the purely ethical ; 
and while our present phase 
of civilisation endures, it is 
hard to see how time can 
do more than mellow the 
great ethical series which 
extends from “‘ Candida” to 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
from “Getting Married” 
through “Blanco” and 
“‘Androcles” to the present 
day. These plays com- 
bined a code of ethics sterner 
than any that had been 


? 


Photo by Ellis & Walery. 


Photo by Dover Street Studios. 


Photo by Walter Benington. 


*“*Here is your ring, my lord, and here am I,” 
Mr. Shaw, as beadle, is here acting as understudy for Mr. Alfred Sims, who had not arrived for the rehearsal. 


Scene from ‘ Getting Married.” 


Newspaper Man: I thought you might like 


/ 


to let us have a few words....on your 


plans for next season. 


Louis: My plans for next season are quite 


simple: 


Scene from ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 


I’m going to die. 


“If you'll attempt to, I'll choKe you.” 


Scene from “ Heartbreak House.” 
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The English Captain in the 
Empress and her drunken 


Scene from “Great Catherine.” 
preached in the theatre since the age of Pericles with 
that divine and unaccountable levity which has so 
often, as it seems to me, proclaimed the genuine artist. 
It was the levity that stuck in our elders’ throats, even 
more than the ethics which the most honest of them 
sometimes admitted they didn’t understand. The 
levity was both obvious and shocking. And even now 
the time has not quite arrived (though I believe it to 
be close at hand) when to refer to Shaw as a buffoon 
will be accepted quite simply and conclusively as the 
mark of a third-rate intellect. 

In our nonage, certainly, it was not so accepted. 
When we protested, we were told that buffoonery was 
not merely the most obvious but the kindest definition 
of the means through which Shaw’s genius chose to 
express itself. We challenged that of course, demand- 
ing chapter and verse ; and then the heavy artillery of 


hamberlain. 


Anti-Shavianism was brought up against 
us. If we must take Shaw seriously, 
let us clearly understand what he was 
driving at (we thought we had: 
yet were prepared to suffer enlighten- 
ment). The man was an atheist and 
a blasphemer; he was anti-moral and 
anti-constitutional (‘‘ Bolshevist” had 
not yet been invented, or he would have 
been that too); he was a corrupter of 
youth. ... We stopped arguing then, 
for we had gained the clue to Anti- 
Shavianism ; the parallel case of Socrates 
at once leapt to the mind ; henceforward, 
though indifference to Shaw remained as 
odd a phenomenon as ever, active hostility 
seemed almost natural—a mere case of 
history repeating itself. 

This Socratic parallel (though I don’t 
remember seeing it drawn elsewhere) is 
so entirely obvious that I need do no 
more than recall a few salient likenesses. 
There is, first, the singular honour of the 
two men’s civic records—Socrates serving 
in the rank and file at Potidea and Amphipolis 
and Delium, Shaw drudging at his St. Pancras vestry- 
work—in each case the routine of citizenship un- 
grudgingly done: though in each case routine seems 
to have been enlivened now and then by the 
doers’ idiosyncrasies—we are told that on one 
occasion Socrates embarrassed his tent-mates by 
standing stock-still for a whole day in reverie: and 
we may suspect that they preferred even such an 
oddity to the goad of his conversation. Again, in the 
pursuit of their own proper vocations the two are curi- 
ously alike. (Even physically, I think, it is not fanciful 
to see a resemblance between Shaw’s platform attitude 
and the poise of the little talking Socrates on the well- 
known gem.) Each talks with authority and not as 
the windbags; each prefers truth to dignity; each 
relies more on methods of ironic affability, of cool 
good temper and of a certain 
magnetic gaiety, than 
on fanatic heat; each likes 
to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country— when 
Socrates was on trial for 
corrupting the youth of his 
day, and was invited to 
propose an alternative to 
the death penalty, he sug- 
gested that he should} be 
given a state pension: could 
Shaw himself in similar cir- 
cumstances put out a more 
characteristically Shavian 
plea? Each delights to 
tease by quoting familiar 
instances with a fresh appli- 
cation ; each cuts at moral 


resence of the 


The Emperor has subdued the Lion. 


Scene from “ Androcles and the Lion.” 


vanity and self-complacence ; 
each awakes resentment in 


his victims by letting them 
see, in due time and not 
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Scene from ‘‘ CESAR AND CLEOPATRA.” THE SOLDIERS ACCLAIM C4sar (MR. ForBES ROBERTSON) 
WHO HAS NOT UNTIL THIS MOMENT BEEN RECOGNISED BY 
CLEOPATRA (Miss GERTRUDE ELLIOT). 
From a drawing by F. Matania. 
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without disarming pre- 
amble, that their most 
cherished convictions have 
been turned inside out and 
made to look ridiculous. 
A quotation will illustrate 
some ofthese points. Who, 
for instance, said 


? 


““ Must we then admit our 
pedagogues alone, among 
the purveyors of quack re- 
medies, to have a monopoly 
of botching with impunity, 
and even with financial 
profit, the material which 
we entrust to their care ? 
There are academic pub- 
licists who make more at 
their trade than the ten 
best sculptors in Europe. 
Now if the cobbler who 
mends my shoes were to 
send back his patients 
worse than when _ they 
reached him, he would 
starve in a month; yet a 
professor of so-called 
philosophy can abort the 
minds of those who attend 
his classes, and send them 
back foolisher than they 
set out, for the space of 


Plato's ‘“‘Meno”’), the 
voice equally the voice of 
Shaw. For this crude 
and hasty pastiche of 
him I must ask Mr. 
Shaw’s indulgence ; but I 
see no reason to suppose 
that any true Shavian 
will deny me the parallel, 
which might be supported 
by plenty of other pas- 
sages from Plato’s 
account. Indeed, there is 
no need to resort to the 
artifice of pastiche. Here, 
word for word in Miss F. M. 
Stawell’s translation, is a 
passage from “ Euth- 
rypho’’*; I venture only 
to substitute for the name 
Dedalus that of his 
fellow-sculptor Pygmalion. 
Euthrypho, hard-driven, 
protests : 

“Whatever (definitions) 
we set up seem somehow 
to move away... and 
their shifting and changing 


is none of my doing; it 
Adam and Eve and the Serpent. iS yours; you are our 
Scene from “ Back to Methuselah.” Pygmalion. They would 
The words are in fact the words of Socrates, not too * “The Euthrypho, Apology, and Crito.” By F. M. Stawell. 
freely translated (you will find them in Section 91 of (Dent.) 


N 


forty years and no one a__ Photo by George Dawson. 
penny the wiser.”’ 


Photo by George Dawson. 


Adam and Eve for the first time see Death. 
3 


Scene from “ Back to Methuselah.” 
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have stayed quite 
quiet had it only 
depended on me.” 
SocraTEs: “‘ Then, 
my friend, I must 
think myself so much 
the better artist than 
that great man, inas-: 
much as he only 
made his own works 
move, but I, it 
appears, can give this 
power to the works 
of others too. And 
the most wonderful 
part of it all is that 
I ama genius against 
my will. I would 
vather have fixed our 
arguments on a base 
that could never be 
shaken than gain all 
the skill of Pygmalion 
and all the wealth of 
Tantalus to boot.” 


The italics are 
mine; but they 
are hardly neces- 
sary. 

But the Socratic parallel needs to be no further 
pursued: partly because it is self-evident, partly 
because the likenesses between the two spring from 
one fundamental identity. By nature they are both 
deeply religious men ; and by conviction they are both 
protestants of the most uncompromising and militant 
kind. “I don’t believe in letting anybody or anything 
alone,” says Larry Doyle, and there is no point of the 
dramatist’s development at which the remark might 
not have been made by any one of his particular mouth- 
pieces ; for he has always been an aggressive protestant, 
from the time when in boyhood he “ felt bound to 
inform the public ” that he was on the whole an atheist, 
up to the present day. This moral passion (as John 
Tanner describes it) has been the most consistent of all 
Shaw’s consistencies: just as the parrot-cry that he 
was irreligious was but the crowning instance of our 
elders’ genius for misinterpreting him. His code is one 
of individual responsibility—each man a law unto 
himself: directly and personally answerable, whether 


he like it or not, 
to the God within 
him. Add to this 
the strain of 
poetry which was 
apparent as early as 
John Bull’s Other 
Island,” and you 
have the fighting 
faith of themanwho 
can be most aptly 
defined, I think, 
as a protestant 
mystic. It is no 
easy code. Shaw 
never pretended 
that it was. Far 
from attempting to 
‘“‘corrupt the 
young”’ by it, he 
has seldom failed 
while preaching it to 
point out that it is 


Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare. thecodeof thesuper- 
From * The Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” 


man, and that weak- 
lings had better leave 
it wisely alone : since it is designed deliberately to test 
and exercise the strength of the strong, rather than 
to comfort and fortify the weak against their moral 
weakness. But this proviso was ignored. And since 
popular religions have always, perhaps rightly, been 
codified for the average man, it followed naturally that 
the new prophet was distrusted and hated as a shaker 
of ethical foundations, and as an opener-up of 
primrose paths for all who, like Dubedat, cared to 
exploit him. Socrates was put to silence for just that ; 
and it is possible that our authorities would have found 
means to silence Shaw too, were the sense of civic 
responsibility as alive in them as in their Athenian 
prototypes. . . . But I am aware that this is not a 
seemly explanation of Mr. Shaw’s escape. We must 
attribute his continued presence a:nong us, must we 
not, to the fact that we are more tolerant than the 
Athenians, more broadminded, more _ enlightened 
ethically 

In short, more civilised ? I wonder. 


G. B. S. AT HOME. 


By St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


F the law of cause and effect were in proper working 
order, I suppose Mr. George Bernard Shaw would 
have more enemies than most of us, for he goes about 
doing the sort of things that make them. All his life 
he has been at war with most of our social, political and 
other orthodoxies ; when these amuse him he does not 
take them seriously, which is probably irritating to 
those who do and are unable to see the funny side of 
themselves or to believe they could think or do any- 
thing ridiculous. He is called an incorrigible jester 
because, instead of losing his temper and trying to 
trample on the follies of mankind, he takes the wiser 
way and laughs at them. He remarked the other day 


that he had acquired a reputation as a humorist solely 
through trying to tell the truth as he saw it, for, things 
being as they are, simple truth seems the greatest joke 
of all. 

The first time I ever set eyes on Mr. Shaw was 
many years ago when he was a young man and I was 
younger. It was in a hall not far from Swiss Cottage 
station, and he was there to deliver an address on the 
middle classes. The hall was crowded with obviously 
middle class people and he told them in the most genial 
but devastating manner all sorts of facts about them- 
selves—their snobberies, their petty conventionalities, 
their false gentilities, the plodding subservience with 
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which they bore all manner 
of burdens it was customary 
for politicians to impose 
upon them —and the hall 
simply roared with laughter 
and enjoyed every word of 
it. If he had said the 
same things angrily, fiercely, 
with a scorn that was not 
veiled in any humour, he 
would have stung that audi- 
ence to resentment, it would 
have gone home boiling 
with wrath, too roused and 
insulted to do anything 
but blindly refute his indict- 
ments and justify itself. 
Some by way of protest 
would have marched out 
indignantly in the middle of 
the address. As it was, 
they all stayed to the finish, 
and would have stayed 
longer if he had gone on; 
they cheered him en- 
thusiastically when he 
sat down, and departed 
in the best of tempers. 
But they had got some  Photosy£.0. Hoppe 
truths; and even when 

they repeated Mr. Shaw’s 

jests to each other afterwards and laughed again at his 
wit, the intelligent among them would be conscious that 
what he said was true as well as whimsical, and it would 
bear the more fruit because it fell upon their minds like 
dew and not like a destroying thunder-storm. I don’t 
believe any other one man has attacked so many 
respectable shibboleths or had a profounder, more far- 
reaching influence on his own time, yet, however it may 
have been before he had lived long enough for the world 
to know him so well, he has fewer enemies now than 
have most public men who have not a tithe of his 
outspokenness and have never told any naked truths 
that were un- 


public opinion he is up 
against, he ought to have 
enemies, and if he were not 
in himself so unfailingly good- 


ready to take without offence 
the worst an opponent can 
give him, he would. If he 
never turns the other cheek, 
he never expects the other 
man to do so, and rather 
hopes that he won't. He 
evidently loves a fight, and 
joys in giving and taking 
hard knocks; but, un- 
like the reformer Hood 
scarifies, he never wants to 
give anyone two black eyes 
for being blind; he merely 
wants to knock some vision 
into him. And, in spite of 
it all, he remains so un- 
assuming and charming a 
personality that, talking with 
him, it is difficult to realise 
that he has come through so 
many scrimmages and is 
perhaps the most aggressive 


Mr. Bernard Shaw at home 
in Adelphi Terrace. 


man alive, and the most 
uncompromising—even tothe 
extent of not taking seriously 
all sorts of things that seem serious to important 
persons. He has been called egotistical and self-asser- 
tive, but I am pretty sure that he could not, if he tried, 
robe himself in the pomposities, the dignified aloofness 
of manner that many great men wear and have worn 
unblamed. Unlike Carlyle, Tennyson, and others of 
the famous dead and living, he does not sit in a shrine 
to be worshipped ; if any man of his eminence is less 
pretentious, more easily and naturally gracious and 
sociable, I have never met him. 

When I called on him at the Adelphi last month we 
fell into talk of himself because I resolutely led the 
conversation in 


pleasant to their 
own supporters. 
In fact, I doubt 
whether nowa- 
days he has any 
real enemies at 
all. So when a 
prominent politi- 
cian recently re- 
ferred tohimas‘“‘a 
brilliant clown,” 
I felt what a com- 
fort that would 
be to Mr. Shaw ; 
it would indicate 
to him that he 
was still hitting 
the mark, for of 
course, consider- 


3 Photo by S. O. Catford. 
ing how much 


that direction. 
I mentioned, 
incidentally, that 
a famous novel- 
ist, in his re 
cently published 
memoirs, had said 
that Shaw was 
uncharitable, and 
declared, “I 
have known no 
literary man who 
was more ruthless 
to other people’s 
feelings”; I 
added that some 
while ago one of 
his criticsdeclared 


& he had “often 
r. Shaw’s house at Ayot, 
near Welwyn Garden City. Written really in 
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order to hurt,” and asked if he was conscious of 
having been guilty of such cruelty. 

“A dentist may be the kindest of men,” said he, 
“but if he wants to drill the rot out of a tooth he can’t 
always help hurting the patient. I may have hurt as 
the dentist does, but never from any desire of hurting. 
I think I may claim that I take as much trouble as any 
dentist to make the operation as painless as possible. 
But you must remember that in all operations a critical 
writer can perform, there is nothing more offensive and 
hurting than an obvious attempt to spare the subject’s 
feelings. The real way to spare his feelings is often by 
an apparently brutal disregard of them. I had much 
rather infuriate a man than humiliate him or discourage 
him—or even merely dissatisfy him. Fury is a breezy, 
cheerful sort of emotion which rather bucks a man up 
than lets him down; and after he has expressed his 
feelings with appropriate violence he very seldom bears 
malice. But there are certain ways in which people 
feel hurt that are entirely beyond the control of the 
person who inflicts the hurt, for they are really outside 
his consciousness. A big policeman may terrify a little 
child most cruelly by the mere fact of his visible exist- 
ence. The policeman may be the most amiable of men 
and may endeavour to wreathe his countenance in the 
most ingratiating smiles, but he may frighten the child 
into fits for all that. In literature, a great deal of 
alarm and suffering are caused not by any ill will on the 
part of the big policemen of letters but simply because 
big people are terrifying to little people. Naturally, 
nobody tells me when I am unfortunate enough to 
disconcert a fellow creature in this manner, but I have 
too often found the strangest hatred inspired by the 
more strong-minded of our literary big guns to have 
any doubt that there are many to whom the utterances 
of myself and Chesterton and Wells, and others of our 
somewhat trenchant mental powers, seem to be malig- 
nant, because we are incomprehensible to them and 
unintentionally make them feel foolish.”’ 

I asked whether they were right who described 
him as a pessimist and an “ anti-idealist.”’ 

am no pessimist,’ said he, ‘‘ but a meliorist. 
I don’t think we are doing well, and am anxious we 
should do better. As a nation, we are at present 
attempting to manage an empire before we are able to 
manage a village decently. The question is shall we 
ever be capable of managing both the village and the 
empire ? If we are not, our empire goes to smash as all 
previous empires have gone. But even if we collapse, 
we shall try again. If we end as Rome and Egypt 
ended, we shall begin again. The menace of the 
barbarians may precipitate matters, but I do not 
believe in the barbarian conquest. All empires col- 
lapse: really from within—thus giving the barbarians 
their chance. So long as an empire remains sound it 
can always keep the barbarians out. So long as a man 
remains healthy he can defy all infections, but the 
moment he begins to crack up they get hold of him. 
Civilisation has collapsed over and over again, at the 
very corner we are trying to get round. I am doubtful 
whether we shall get round it ; but even if we fail and 
are wiped out completely, as by the return of the ice 
age, life will presently begin afresh—begin perhaps 
with some new being—some improvement on man. The 


real pessimist was the nineteenth century chap who 
believed the sun was cooling and the world was going 
dead, as the moon is supposed to be dead, and regarded 
that as scientifically inevitable. The De Quincy 
Adamses suffered from that sort of pessimism. I don’t 
believe the world is ever coming to an end—but don’t 
ask me about that ; I don’t know; I don’t prophesy. 
We think we know the sun is 90,000,000 miles off, 
which is obviously raving nonsense—something wrong 
with the system of measurement. If you tell me my 
nose is ten feet long, I can show that your measuring 
tape has shrunk ; but who can convict an astronomer ? 
All we can say is that his tape is not impressive.”’ 

In the most acutely critical and finely appreciative 
book that has been written about Mr. Bernard Shaw,. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton lays it down that ‘‘ Shaw has done 
no good by asking startling questions. That would 
have been good in sluggish ages. But this age does 
not need waking up—it rather suffers from insomnia. 
The modern mind is not a donkey which wants kicking 
to make it go.””. I asked Mr. Shaw whether he shared 
that favourable opinion of the modern mind. 

““ My job is answering all the questions I can ask,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ The modern mind wants a good deal of 
kicking. Chesterton spoke like a young man. Our great. 
difficulty in youth is that we cannot help thinking all 
people are as clever as we are, and though this assump- 
tion may have no danger for an ordinary man, since it. 
is obviously quite sound in his case, it may be quite 
disastrously erroneous in the case of an extraordinarily 
clever man like G. K.C. He has no doubt found out 
long since that my favourite shock tactics are all too 
feeble to wake up that donkey.” 

“But he makes a more serious objection,” I said. 
‘“‘ He says you have had certain evil influences on the 
younger generation—for instance, that you have not 
had an influence ‘in the direction of keeping young 
men young,’ and would not inspire any of your followers. 
to write ‘ a war song, a drinking song, or a love song— 
the three forms of human utterance next in nobility to 
prayer 

“Well,” said Mr. Shaw, with a wry smile, ‘‘ nobody 
is going to say after 1914-1918 that ‘ It’s a Long Way 
to Tipperary’ is next in nobility to Handel’s ‘ How 
Beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel 
of Peace!’ Chesterton has suffered terribly for want 
of a musical education ; but I found him listening to 
Stravinsky’s latest octet at Howard de Walden’s the 
other night ; so there is hope for him yet. I know at a 
moderate estimate about thirty thousand times as much 
about war music, drink music, love music, and prayer 
music as he does, and if ever I inspire anybody to write 
music it will not be military music, bacchanalian music 
nor amatory music—not because such music is not very 
jolly in its way, but because there is better music, and 
the best is good enough for me. As to war and wine 
and women keeping men young—my own observation 
leads me to believe that they are the most terrific agents 
of premature caducity. I think Chesterton mistook me 
in those days for an ascetic. Probably by this time 
he has realised that I am an unashamed voluptuary. 
But the passages you quote are not characteristic of 
Chesterton’s book. It is a nobly generous book. 


“As to the younger generation imitating me and any 
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harm I may be thought to have done them—I have 
always taken pains to say quite definitely exactly what 
I mean. The effect you produce by very carefully 
considering an assertion before you put it down on 
paper, following it up to its final terms and getting 
down, not your first vague impression but the real, 
final thing that it comes to, carries two penances with 
it. One is that you find as often as not that you don’t 
mean anything at all, and if you are honest enough, 
in these trying circumstances, to wipe the slate and 
say nothing, your intellectual lesson is aJl to the good. 
The second penance is that when you have reduced the 
matter to its final simple expression it produces a 
humorous effect of being the first thing that would 
come into a fool’s head. Consequently the literary 
young are led into putting down the first thing that 
comes into their heads, which is sure to be something 
foolish, instead of the last thing that comes out of their 
heads after a severe grinding inside. But I cannot 
scamp my work to avoid misleading these young lions. 
If I did I should be like the curate who, meeting a 
lame man, tried to spare his feelings by pretending 
that he too was lame; whereupon the object of his 
compassion, suspecting mockery, smote him with his 
crutch. Every book that has achieved anything does 
harm as well as good. The consequences of letting the 
Bible loose have been frightful. Chesterton’s Church 
foresaw those consequences and did its best to keep 
the Bible within bounds, as it still does; but all such 
efforts are in vain. Marx has almost as much to answer 
for as Moses. Men must meddle with literature as 
they meddle with dynamite—at their own peril. If I 
stopped to consider the harm that my writings might 
do, I should not write at all, and the world would lose 
any good that they may do. In literature, as in other 
things, we must live dangerously, or stagnate. 

“No, I have no new play in mind at present. But I 
am getting to work on a little book which I shall call 
‘ The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism ’—a sort 
of sequel to the old-fashioned ‘ Child’s Guide to Know- 
ledge.’ It is no use talking to men. Socialism is 
essentially a matter of domestic economy, and you 
can’t get men to take domestic economy seriously— 
their eyes are in the ends of the earth and not at home. 


But women have had domestic economy rubbed into 
their bones, and it is their influence that will drive 
Socialism through, even though most of them will 
probably continue to repudiate the word Socialism as 
denoting everything that is unladylike. 

“Don’t talk about ‘Saint Joan.’ I have put all I 
need say about it into the preface to the book. Besides, 
when a writer has to go to the past for a subject, it is 
a proof that he is a back number. I am an extinct 
volcano. I’m played out.” 

“You will not find anybody,” I protested, “ who 
will agree with you.” 

“TI seldom do,” he said. 
inside information.” 

I did not argue the point, being contented to wait 
until his next play or his next book confutes him. 
And instead of trying my inadequate hand at any 
picture of Mr. Shaw, at giving the impression left on me 
from hearing him speak on divers occasions, from 
meeting him once o1 twice, seeing his plays and reading 
his books, I shall quote a noble judgment of him, to 
which the majority are beginning to subscribe, from 
that book by Mr. Chesterton, who wrote with know- 
ledge and was, as he always is, outspoken in the full 
sense of the term, and not only when he was dis- 
satisfied. 

‘““ Anyone who knows Shaw’s work will recognise in 
it Shaw himself. There exists by accident an early 
and beardless portrait of him which fully suggests in 
the severity and purity of its lines some of the early 
ascetic pictures of the beardless Christ. However he 
may shout profanities or seek to shatter the shrines, 
there is always something about him which suggests 
that in a sweeter and more solid civilisation he would 
have been a great saint. He would have been a saint of 
a sternly ascetic, perhaps of a sternly negative type. 
But he has this strange note of the saint in him: that 
he is literally unworldly. Worldliness has no human 
magic for him ; he is not bewitched by rank nor drawn 
on by conviviality at all. , He could not understand the 
intellectual surrender of the snob. He is perhaps a 
defective character; but he is not a mixed one. All 
the virtues he has are heroic virtues. Shaw is like the 
Venus of Milo; all there is of him is admirable.” 


“But I know. I have 


RANK MATHEW, who died at Oxford on Satur- 

day, October 25th, was a collateral of Father 
Theobald Mathew—Toby, as he was called in the family 
—and a nephew of the late Sir James Mathew. He 
was born in India, where his father was soldiering at 
the time, but grew up in England. Looking back to 
the nineties—that flowering and fruiting time for both 
literature and art—one remembers how we acclaimed 
Frank Mathew. He was one of the brilliant group of 
young writers who gathered about the Bodley Head, 
yet he was not quite of the group. His true affinity 
of that group would have been Lionel Johnson. Like 
him he had a cloistered mind. He was a true Christian 
soul, and it was odd how many such touched with the 


FRANK MATHEW. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Paganism of so much of that little Renaissance of the 
nineties. Like Lionel Johnson he had an odd, half- 
tender, half-cynical tolerance for ways unlike his own, 
and like him he might have loved the sinner while 
hating the sin, but in a lesser degree than Lionel, who 
in some previous incarnation had walked in Rome and 
Athens with the great classical poets. We used to hail 
“The Wood of the Brambles’”’ as the Irish novel we 
had all been looking for. Alas! ‘‘ The Wood of the 
Brambles”’ is not even remembered in Ireland. It 
was not easily understanded out of Ireland—this wise, 
witty, tender, cynical, topsy-turvy book. It had all 
the whimsicality, the irresponsibility of eighteenth 
century Ireland, that is to say Anglo-Ireland, with its 
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duelling and drinking squirearchy. It was in Frank 
Mathew’s blood to know it, for the Mathews at Thomas- 
town, in Co. Tipperary, lived like their peers during 
that strange century when, side by side with the duelling 
and drinking squirearchy, the Celtic and Catholic Irish 
were crushed under such an intolerable penal code as 
explains the whole disastrous history of Ireland down 
to this day. 

Thomastown House had its fifty bedrooms, every one 
occupied during the wildly hospitable days and nights 
of that period. Thomastown has long been a roofless 
ruin. It was a dream of Frank Mathew’s to roof it 
and live in it. 

Following ‘‘ The Wood of the Brambles ”’ and preced- 
ing it he published “ The Rising of the Moon,” “ The 
Spanish Wine,”’ “‘ Love of Comrades,”’ “‘ A Child in the 
Temple ”’ and a series of historical romances of the Tudor 
period, full of brilliant portraiture of the personalities 
of that mighty time. He had little material success 
with his books. He had what he used to call “ Irish 
Luck.” He did not speak for England, and Ireland 
gives no chance to an Irish writer. But he would have 


been happy writing though he never published. He 
was in some ways a natural anchorite. Success could 
give him very little, but it was characteristic of his 
stern discipline with himself that, when he took on 
other responsibilities, he laid aside the writing of books 
which appealed to few. Last year he published “ An 
Image of Shakespeare,” which I think would have been 
acclaimed in Germany if it could have reached the 
Germans. 

The lack of appreciation of his literary work never 
soured him. He took all his blows standing up, down 
to the sudden warning last summer that his days were 
numbered, coming in the midst of plans and hopes of 
many kinds. Some time ‘‘ The Wood of the Brambles ”’ 
will take its place beside ‘‘ Castle Rackrent”’ as a piece 
of vivid Irish history when the Irish have time to read. 
Some time the Tudor romances and “ An Image of 
Shakespeare ’’ will be discovered for what they are. 
Meanwhile one might adapt for his epitaph the last lines 
of his romance, ‘‘ The Spanish Wine ’”’: ‘‘ We have lived 
greatly ; we have loved greatly ; we have died greatly. 
I drink to you! I drink to you!”’ 


THE RIVER OF LIFE.* 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


™ ARGINALIA,” writes Mr. Strachey—it is 

the fourth entry in his diary and dated 
October 13th, 1922—‘‘ are often more than the books 
they deface or adorn. They are sometimes written, 
sometimes conveyed by stains of hot buttered toast, 
wine, tobacco, spilled ink, candle droppings and mere 
dirty hands. These comments deposited by the un- 
lettered Muse are often the most eloquent of all, and 
show with a deft precision the reader’s mood.”” And 
Mr. Strachey might have added “ the book’s mood,” 
for it may be said of books that by their stains ye shall 
know them. You will not for instance find in the 
margins of Herr Ludwig Wittgenstein’s “ Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus ”’ or in Signor Benedetto Croce’s 
“ Philosofia dello Spirito”’ stains of tea and hot 
buttered toast, nor will there be found spilled ink upon 
the pages of Mr. W. H. Davies. 

But on the margins of “‘ The River of Life’ there 
will undoubtedly be remains of tea and buttered toast 
and of wine as well—the remains as it were of a picnic. 
For the book, like all diaries, is a book of short moments ; 
none of its entries is long enough to chill a cup of tea, 
and many a one of them could be dispatched between 
two mouthfuls of buttered toast. And it is what every 
diary should be—a book in which there is nothing which 
will appeal to nobody and something which will appeal 
to everybody. Whoever and whatever you may be, 
you will not have to rummage for long before you come 
upon something to your taste. For Mr. Strachey’s 
interests are wide, and if you have no use for Aristotle 
you may turn over the page and find a dissertation on 
cats. If Racine chills and depresses you, you may in 
the very next entry warm your stomach with a small 
dose of Mr. Shaw’s Life-Urge. If you are not in the 
mood for criticism and Matthew Arnold, you may 


* “The River of Life.” By John St. Loe Strachey. 20s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


transfer your attention on the very same day— 
January 18th, 1924—to a superbly comical Chinese 
story which tells how, by a simple but sanguinary 
device, Sun Tzu, a military authority and Staff College 
professor in the reign of the King Ho Lu—he flourished 
a generation before Aristotle—taught the ladies of 
the king’s harem to form fours. 

Mr. Strachey is at his best when he is writing of people 
and books. With him literature and life—both the 
life of the individual and the life of the State—are 
closely interwoven ; there is for him poetry in politics 
and politics in poetry. ‘My soul,” he writes on 
February Ist, 1924, ‘‘has been wandering of late in 
the strange paths of Currency ’’—‘‘ my soul,” mark 
you; not ‘““my mind ’”’—and the thought of currency 
turns his mind not to the work of some great economist, 
but to a passage from Pope. The confession on page 83 
is also typical of this attitude. ‘‘ I can put myself to 
sleep,’”’ writes Mr. Strachey, “ by thinking out a political 
leader. A novel, however light, would keep me awake!” 
From hints such as these one might almost have guessed 
without other evidence that Mr. Strachey’s chief literary 
enthusiasm should be for the Augustans. But other 
evidence as it happens is plentiful ; for though, as the 
numerous and various quotations throughout this book 
show, Mr. Strachey’s appreciation in poetry is wide, 
it is Racine, Dryden and Pope who have the best of it ; 
they are the most discussed and the most extensively 
quoted. More significant still, when Mr. Strachey 
writes a poem it takes form, willy-nilly, in the heroic 
couplet of Dryden : 


““ The children of the Past, ourselves we see 
Shut in the boundless Pale of Destiny. 
The Past directs. Each thought, each word, each act 
Is but the product of some fertile pact 
Made long ago. Set in its terms there lay 
Sequestered our to-morrow and to-day.” 
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And commenting on the poem from which those lines 
are taken, Mr. Strachey tells us: 


“ The poem—or at any rate the first draft of the greater 
part of it, came to me almost as if dictated by some one 
or something outside me. I made no sort of decision to 
write a poem on that or any other subject. What is more, 
I had not the problems in- 
volved at the moment 


Mr. Strachey records elsewhere in his book an admirable 
saying of the late Lord Morley’s : 


“I remember Lord Morley once quoting to me with 
sardonic approval an old saying to the effect that three 
things were of importance in a speech or a book: ‘ What 
was said; How it was said ; and Who said it.’ And he 

added: ‘These three 


especially in my head— 
though no doubt I had some 
weeks before had a long dis- 
cussion on the matter. I 
am however convinced that 
I did not say to myself, as 
I might well have done, 
‘This would make an ad- 
mirable subject of a poem 
in the style of Dryden.’ 
All I know is that I woke 
with the first couplets half 
formed in my head, got up, 
and directly after breakfast 
sat down and with what for 
me was singular ease put 
pen to paper. Making due 
allowance for my verses 
not being of any great 
importance and for the fact 
that I am not a poet, I 
should say that I was 
experiencing on a very 
small scale what the 
poets call inspiration, 
and I an external sugges- 


Here surely we see one 
who belongs, heart and 
soul, to the Augustans ; 
and his praise of them 
is so heartfelt and so con- 
vincing that, reading it, 
we find ourselves vowing 
to take another course of 


things are always placed 
in inverted order. The 
most important thing is, 
Who said it; the next, 
The manner in which it 
was said.’ What was said, 
i.e. the _ subject-matter, 
which the virtuous public 
is generally inclined to 
regard as essential, 
only came off third best.” 


I have remarked that 
Mr. Strachey is at his 
best when writing of 
people or books. When 
he describes the beauties 
of nature his style often 
tends to become self- 
conscious. But no sooner 
does he return to 
humanity than he returns 
also to himself. How 
delightful are the first 
two entries in the book 
which record his impres- 
sions of Provence and 
Avignon : 

** The Polis of the Greeks 
isalivein Avignon. Watch 


carefully that young woman 
tripping off to business, or 


/ dh to ‘Higher Educational 
Classes,’ and you will see by 
: the poise of her head, and 


Dryden and Pope, and 
even—a much more for- 
bidding business for most 
of us—to try once 
again whether something cannot be done about Racine 
himself. 

It is typical of Mr. Strachey that he should be a 
collector of stories, aphorisms and pithy sayings. He 
quotes several from Lord Houghton’s Commonplace 
books, among them some peppery observations of 
Carlyle’s. One of them, on Shelley, has I think consider- 
able truth, despite its violent over-statement : ‘‘ Shelley 
is always mistaking spasmodic violence for strength. 
I know no more ‘ urned’ books than his. It is like the 
writing of a ghost, uttering infinite wails into the night, 
unable to help itself or anyone else.’ Carlyle’s remark 
on Keats, on the other hand, is unredeemed by any 
critical accuracy: ‘‘ Keats is a miserable creature, 
hungering after sweets which he can’t get ; going about 
saying, ‘I am so hungry; I should so like something 
pleasant.’”’ ‘‘ Conversation with Ranke,” says Carlyle 
at another moment, “is like talking to a rookery.” 
Many of Lord Houghton’s own remarks have a pointed 
wit. ‘‘ Sidney Smith,” he observes, ‘‘ always exercises 
his jokes in society before he runs them upon paper.” 


From a drawing by William Rothenstein. 


by the delicate deliberation 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. With which she plants her 
pretty high-heeled shoes, 
that she is well aware that 
she is about a very serious 
piece of business—the business of getting a big dividend out 
of existence. And she is doing it in co-partnership with the 
other girls of their beloved town. The work of the young 
women, married and single, is to look pleasant and be in a 
nice, but not exaggerated way, trés coquette. You must not 
let the town down by being dingy and untidy. The men, old 
and young, and the elder women are informed by the same 
idea. Everyone brings his or her contribution of seemly 
happiness to the common store. Of course no one must 
desert the town. That would be treason. But in fact 
no one wants to do so. Why should they? He who is 
tired of Avignon is tired of life. Perish the thought! Take 
another petit gdteau a la créme at your gotiter, or another 
glass of wine at dinner, or go to the theatre three times a 
week instead of twice, or have a talk with your spiritual 
director ; but never give in to any morbid desire to take 
life by storm, or be adventurous, or nomadic, or romantic.” 


In the margins of my copy of “ The River of Life ” there 
are, besides the stains of tea and toast and wine, a few 
other blemishes. One occurs on page 75, opposite the 
word Bertram in line 11: its purport is “ (?) Bertrand.” 
The other disfigures page 185: it refers to the word Bonon- 
cini four lines from the bottom, and runs, “ (?) Handel.” 
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RESTORATION COMEDY.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


O tolerably catholic student of English litera- 
ture can feel anything but pleasure at the 
raising of the long curtain of neglect—not, as has some- 
times happened, to attract howls and hisses and be 
dropped again —which has recently happened to Restora- 
tion literature, or at least Restoration drama. It is 
true that this pleasure is accompanied—perhaps en- 
hanced—by a little amusement. Medieval, Elizabethan, 
and Augustan letters have had their turn: and the 
undying demand for “‘ something new ”’ was certain to 
take this turn to satisfy itself. Moreover—to do the 
new fancy justice—the sequence from Augustan to ante- 
Augustan was logical. If in one sense the importance 
of Collier’s onslaught has not been exaggerated, in 
another it has. Eighteenth century dramatists may 
only slowly, and by no means thoroughly, have accepted 
correction in the matter of “impropriety.’’ But 
neither they, nor their fellows in other kinds of literature, 
thought for a moment of regarding post-Restoration 
work as they did ante-Restoration. Very few people, 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, had the 
slightest doubt that Dryden was one of the very greatest 
of English poets; the Second Caroline and Williamite 
plays were still often acted. In fact, especially in men 
like Swift and Prior who were born not long after ‘‘ the 
King came back,’’ and even in Addison and Steele 
themselves there is much that cannot really be under- 
stood if you are not fairly familiar with their elder 
contemporaries. All history suffers if its students 
tolerate breaks and bare places in their survey; but 
perhaps no kind of history suffers so much in this way 
as that of literature. 

It is rather a pity, though it is intelligible and perhaps 
inevitable, that the explorers, or whitewashers, or 
rehabilitators or whatever we are to call them, have 
hardly yet got beyond the drama. A pity, because to 
confine the attention to single branches of literature at 
any time always interposes blinkers ; intelligible and 
perhaps inevitable because it is in regard to the drama 
that most clearing work has to be done. The curious 
“foursome” of nearly a century ago between Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, Macaulay and Hazlitt, occupied such public 
attention as was given to the subject ; and indeed may 
be said to have, in great measure, blinded or misdirected 
that attention. For once—or rather not for once, for 
it was an odd habit of his to get the better of his betters 
in tournaments, as with Keats and Shelley in the Nile 
sonnets, and with Lamb and Hazlitt in regard to 
Middleton’s De Flores—Leigh Hunt had done the 
best of the four and was the least attended to. Lamb’s 
“‘fun”’ about the “‘fairyness”’ of one of the most strictly 
realist, or at least would-be realist divisions of our 
literature ; Macaulay’s successful destruction of this 
gossamer, but excessive and to some extent blundering 
seriousness ; Hazlitt’s unfeigned and to no small extent 
justified, but too limited and rather uncritical, delight 
in fullness of blood and wit—were the things that people 
thought of in connection with Restoration drama. The 


* “ Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720." By Bonamy Dobrée. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


plays were never acted; the edition of the four chief 
authors over which the tournament had been partly 
fought was an uncommonly heavy book to hold ; 
Etherege had not been included in it; Dryden had 
admitted that Comedy was not really in his line. Why 
not leave it all alone ? especially as it was either naughty 
and dirty, or at the very best merely fanciful. Mean- 
while a few people read the plays and formed their own 
opinion about them; Mr. Gosse perhaps saying most 
with most effect. But the matter was never thoroughly 
treated. 

Even Mr. Verity’s issue of Etherege nearly (it is 
rather a shock to be reminded of the date) forty years 
ago, had little effect. Yet Etherege, as Mr. Dobrée has 
very well shown here, is not merely additional matter 
for study ; he is a most important and almost indis- 
pensable introduction to it. But at last certain 
scholars, with Mr. Montagu Summers and Mr. Allardyce 
Nicoll among the chief of them, assisted by the work of 
actors, amateur and professional, in restoring the plays 
to the actual stage, have made the dead bones live to 
no small extent. It has actually become a fashion to 
praise and quote and refer to Congreve at least, if to none 
of the others—and in the book before us Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée has given a very “ live’’ critical survey of the 
whole school. That those who have long known the 
school itself and have got themselves, in regarding it, 
sub specie—if not exactly eternitatis—of the whole range 
of English literature, should endorse everything he says 
is of course not to be expected. A little excess of 
enthusiasm is always to be expected in such cases 
from the generous desire to make up for many years’ 
defect and injustice. Nor should any reasonable person 
be disappointed at finding certain rather ephemeral 
tricks and manners of language in the handling. That 
the authors of Restoration Comedy, and even to some 
extent the real persons of whom they have given us such 
lively counterfeit presentments, were consciously and 
almost philosophically busied with considerations of 
“sex duels ’’ and ‘‘ sex antagonisms’”’; that there was 
in the society of the day a “ great curiosity and desire 
to experiment ”’ we may take the liberty of doubting. 
This is to impute twentieth century diseases to the 
seventeenth : at best to use twentieth century language 
about them. Of course, in a certain sense, every fresh 
lip that is kissed and every fresh bottle that is emptied 
represents the result of ‘‘ curiosity ’’ and ‘‘ experiment ”’ 
of a kind. But one cannot help thinking that a French 
minor poet of the next century put the motives of the 
Vainloves and the Foplings more simply and truly in 
the frank couplet : 


‘‘ Je voudrais boire tout le vin 
Et baiser tout le monde.” 


It was nice to kiss and to drink; the Puritans had 
forbidden kissing and, though they were not bad hands 
at drinking, did not drink jovially—these, one fancies, 
were the real attractions of the “‘ curious experiments.” 

Perhaps, to mention a point of more detail, Mr. 
Dobrée has altogether too high an idea of Wycherley : 
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not of his wit, which sometimes comes not much below 
Congreve’s, but of his moral and intellectual size, as we 
may call it. He would seem inclined to make of the 
author of ‘‘ The Plain Dealer ” and “‘ The Country Wife ”’ 
almost a Juvenal, nay, almost a Jew of the prophet 
kind in his indignation at the vices and the follies he 
depicts. Again we are really unable to see this. There 
is in Wycherley a sense of something not “‘ brought off ”’ 
—of something meant but failed of ; but Mr. Dobrée’s 
interpretation of the missing quality seems to us alto- 
gether too complimentary : while on the other hand he 
is hardly complimentary enough to Vanbrugh, about 
whom there is no problem at all and who simply 
puts his best in the window. It is not a very exquisite 
best : but it is often rollicking fun of no very bad kind. 

These however are mere points for amicable difference 
of opinion. Mr. Dobrée is to be heartily thanked for a 
vigorous and intelligent discharge of something well 
worth doing. One is particularly glad to see justice 
done, as it has very rarely been done, to the comic part 
of Dryden’s “ Marriage a la Mode.’’” It has not the 
elegance of Congreve ; but it ought not to be forgotten 
(we are not sure whether Mr. Dobrée mentions it) that 
contemporaries regarded the inimitable Millamant her- 
self as to some extent imitated from Dryden’s Melantha, 
while Doralice is one of the most attractive heroines of 
the whole Restoration theatre. Indeed, Mr. Dobrée 
does much more justice to Dryden’s drama, by-work as 
it was in a way, than most people have done. On 
Etherege too he is very agreeable. Perhaps to see 
much “ poetry’’ in gentle George is again slightly 
excessive. But then the word “ poetry ’”’ is evidently 
used in modern catachresis—just as we find “ rhythm ” 
attributed to pictures, and as shortly perhaps a difference 
in “harmony” will be attributed to the respective 
actions of castor and croton oil. Again Mr. Dobrée has 


done excellent work in correcting the extravagant 
estimate too commonly made of French influence on 
this part of our literature. He shows that there are 
strong currents of direct connection between plays 
before 1640 and plays after 1660. Moreover—which is 
perhaps of even more importance—he points out that, 
constant as were the post-Restoration borrowings of 
plays from Moliére and others, it was merely a rough 
outline of plot and character that was borrowed, the 
colouring and filling in being almost purely English. 

One thing we do miss in him regretfully, because 
it leaves a ready-made breach for an enemy in the 
shape of a revived Macaulay. The worst point of 
this Restoration drama is not its indecency: Time 
throws cloaks over that. It is not its frivolity: for 
frivolity is part of humanity and quite legitimate 
material, being not odious. It is the astounding ill- 
nature which is characteristic of too much of it and 
which, when found in conjunction with the indecency, 
strips even Time’s cloak from that. Ill-nature is not— 
even in Marston or Tourneur—a characteristic of 
Elizabethan drama, nor, except as slightly inherited from 
Restoration plays, of eighteenth century drama. It is 
not very strong in Etherege, though one may see the 
beginning of it in him: and it is dying off in Farquhar. 
But in Wycherley it is predominant ; though covered 
to some extent by Congreve’s polish it is strong in him 
(I have sometimes thought “‘ The Old Bachelor” the 
most ill-natured play in our whole theatre, as far as I 
know it), and there is still a good deal of it in Vanbrugh. 
Now ill-nature is the one intolerable thing in men— 
women seem not to be able to help it sometimes, and 
one can pardon it as one pardons other things in them. 
But it makes, for what reason is not quite clear, a blot 
on this portion of our literature which its really brilliant 
qualities only make more conspicuous. 


E. NESBIT: AN APPRECIATION.* 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


NYONE between the ages of nine and ninety 
ought to be able to enjoy E. Nesbit’s stories 

for children. But some of us are specially privileged 
in this matter because we are just old enough and 
young enough to have been children when the early 
stories were appearing as serials in the Strand Magazine, 
and we can remember the fascination they exercised 
upon us month by month, and how we were entranced 
by Mr. H. R. Millar. (It was delightful to see those 
illustrations again in the pleasant collected edition ; 
for nobody can illustrate tales of magic like Mr. Millar, 
whose enchanted castles, hairy savages and beautiful 
queens are beyond the pen and pencil of any other 
artist.) And more than once when I have been gossiping 
about books with my contemporaries and the talk has 
veered round to old delights, E. Nesbit’s name has 
suddenly turned up, and then the years have vanished 
like smoke, everybody has talked at once and we have 
renewed our acquaintance with the Psammead, the 
Phoenix and the Magic Carpet. Well, our children will 


* “ Children’s Stories.” By E. Nesbit. 11 vols. Illustrated. 
6s. per vol. (Fisher Unwin.) 


never have the pleasure of following such adventures 
month by month (even if Mr. Douglas Fairbanks and 
his friends should leave them either time or inclination 
for it), for E. Nesbit has left us, and left us very much 
poorer, for she was, I gather, a remarkable woman in 
half a dozen ways; but happily the books are still 
with us, so that we can renew our acquaintance with 
them and watch them weave their old spell over a 
new generation of little readers. 

Fortified by Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new edition, I have 
been renewing my acquaintance with these stories, 
and I do not mind confessing that I thought it a 
hazardous undertaking. It probably meant stripping 
the bloom from scores of delicious memories, bringing 
E. Nesbit and all her works down to earth with a bang, 
for it is one thing reading a book when your imagination 
is aflame at a touch and everything is magical, and 
another thing reading it when the years seem to be 
closing door after door and you are a harassed payer 
of taxes and only a masterpiece quickens you. But 
these stories came through triumphantly. Without a 
doubt they are immensely good, touched with a kind 
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of genius, and certainly unsurpassed in their own field. 
Indeed, they are so good that not only will they ravish 
any fairly imaginative child, but they will also enable 
any fairly sensitive adult to recapture some of his 
childhood, bringing back those summer days that seemed 
as long then, in their spaciousness, their loitering 
sunlit hours, as whole months do now. 

The first thing to be said about E. Nesbit is that she 
understood children as few authors, even among those 
who have written constantly about children, have 
understood them. The little girls and boys of her 
stories are not the little giils 
and boys of a sentimental 
dream, but the actual 
occupants of our nurseries, 
sometimes a little more brisk 
and bright and imaginative 
perhaps, but still the same 
girls and boys. And as she 
wrote for children, she did 
not look down upon her 
little protagonists from some 
adult Olympus; but even 
when she did not make a 
child the narrator (as she 
frequently did) she always 
contrived that the ideal 
spectator who tells the story 
should look at things as 
a child does, should see the 
world from a height of four 
feet and not of five feet and 
so many inches. For the 
adult, a great deal of the 
fun in these stories comes 
from the piquancy of the 
child’s point of view. It is 
a pleasant change, to say 
the least for it, to see life 
from a small boy’s angle of 
vision and so to have any 
love episode that may inevitably turn up thoroughly 
scamped. “‘ And that,” remarks one of these small 
boys, “‘is all the story of the long-lost grandmother 
and Albert’s uncle. I am afraid it is rather dull, but 
it was very important (to him), so I felt it ought to be 
narrated. Stories about lovers and getting married 
are generally slow. I like a love-story where the hero 
parts with the girl at the garden-gate in the gloaming 
and goes off and has adventures, and you don’t see 
her any more till he comes home to marry her at the 
end of the book. And I suppose people have to marry. 
Albert’s uncle is awfully old—more than thirty—and 
the lady is advanced in years—twenty-six next Christ- 
mas.’”’ And all these children are realistically treated ; 
they are not superlatively good or brave or poetical, 
but are the restless, irritating, delightful creatures, 
now snapping at one another, now swearing eternal 
friendships, that may be discovered lurking in little 
gangs round any corner. 

So excellent is her account of children’s normal 
pastimes, scrapes, quarrels, reconciliations, hopes, 
fears and delights, that three of her stories, and 
these not the weakest, namely, “ The Story of the 


Treasure-Seekers,” ‘‘ The Would-Be-Goods’”’ and the 
“New Treasure Seekers,” are concerned with nothing 
else, and have not that fantastic element in them which 
we usually connect with her name. All three describe 
the adventures of the six Bastable children, a motherless 
crew who are really very good but have an unusual 
capacity for those enterprises tersely characterised by 
unsympathetic and unimaginative adults as “‘ mischief,” 
so great a capacity indeed that they band themselves 
into the society that gives its name to the second book. 
These stories are so good that some judges have con- 
sidered them the best, on the 
grounds that the absence 
of magic is a limitation that 
the author triumphantly 
overcomes. In one sense 
this is true, but if a wider 
scope in the narrative, the 
introduction of magic here, 
gives an author a_ better 
opportunity for good writing, 
it also gives him or her a 
better opportunity for bad 
writing: these things cut 
both ways. And for my 
own part I do not hesitate 
to prefer the more fantastic 
stories, for it is in these 
stories that we have the real 
E. Nesbit, who invented a 
kind of tale that owes little 
or nothing to past master- 
pieces—“‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” ‘‘ The Water Babies ”’ 
* and the like—and con- 
a: trived that such tales should 
A ie express every side of a 
snd) | child’s mind and life. Some 
writers can deal justly 
with humorous or poetical 
fantasy, but cannot handle 
children realistically ; other writers can handle the 
children but would be all at sea with the more imagina- 
tive pieces of invention: our author was at home with 
both, and that is her triumph. 

Who, having once read them, does not remember 
with delight the adventures of Jane, Anthea, Robert 
and Cyril, those fortunate children who were always 
stumbling upon magical things? It was they who 
found the Psammead, that strange sand-fairy who 
could grant wishes (by blowing itself up), but was 
always grumbling about it. It was Robert who in an 
unguarded moment, forgetting that there was magic 
about, wished that he were bigger than the baker’s 
boy (that objectionable youth), and suddenly found 
himself some ten or eleven feet high, and an object of 
some interest in the landscape. What an embarrassing 
situation it was when someone wished that there were 
Red Indians in the neighbourhood, and the wish was 
immediately granted. And how deftly all this magic 
is managed, so that we slip into it gradually and never 
for a moment remain incredulous, unlike the adults in 
the stories, who never believe anything. What adven- 
tures these four had with the Phoenix, the vainest but 
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most polished and polite of all fabulous creatures, and 
with that carpet, which mother bought so cheaply 
in the Kentish Town Road, that turned out to be a 
Magic Carpet and took the children to all manner of 
queer places. How awkward it was when the carpet, 
under the wear and tear of so many journeys, began 
to be worn and had to be repaired with ordinary 
material, which not being magical had the effect of 
making the person standing upon it half in and half 
out of the magic. That is why the curate, who was 
brought hastily from his study in East London to 
marry the cook and the burglar (the cook had been 
taken to an island, where she became queen of the 
cannibals, and then the burglar was taken there to be 
her consort), the unfortunate curate was very misty 
all the time he was on the island and really thought 
he was still in his study but in some kind of insane fit, 
poor man. What invention and genuine high spirits 
there are in that chapter in which the Phcenix searches 
for its temple and at last comes to the central offices 
of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, introduces 
itself there and is honoured by the whole staff. After 
speeches have been made in its honour, some home- 
made incense is burnt, and then the manager begins 
his hymn : 
“ Absolute security ! 

No Liability ! 

All kinds of property 

Insured against fire...” 


And the whole staff, managers, secretaries and clerks, 
join in the chorus : 
“Class one, for private dwelling-house, 
For household goods and shops allows ; 


Provided these are built of brick 
Or stone, and tiled and slated thick... ” 


A glorious adventure. 

The later stories, ‘‘ The Story of the Amulet,” “‘ The 
Enchanted Castle,’ ‘“‘The House of Arden” and 
“ Harding’s Luck,” are more ambitious, and there is 
in them, besides a knowledge of children and a power 


of inventing amusing and fantastic incidents and the 
rest, a real power of the imagination, a genuine sense 
of atmosphere and poetry. Many of the scenes in the 
amulet story, and particularly the description of Atlantis 
and its final destruction, are sufficiently powerful to 
catch the adult imagination. And in “‘ The Enchanted 
Castle,” which contains some of our author’s best 
invention and writing and is perhaps her best all- 
round story, there are not only all the good things 
we have had before—the childish humour and play— 
but also some genuine passages of the horrible, the 
grotesque and the beautiful. Thus, the chapter in 
which the Ugly-Wuglies (creatures made out of old 
clothes, golf-clubs, hockey and walking sticks and 
painted masks—we have all made them) come to life, 
or at least come as near to life as they can, is really 
horrible. And some of the later chapters, that in which 
the statues of the gods and goddesses came to life in 
the moonlight and sat with the children, and Phoebus 
sang to his lyre so that “‘it seemed that the whole 
world lay like a magic apple in the hand of each listener,” 
or that chapter in which the four children and the two 
adults (who are reunited lovers) watch the magic 
moonrise over the ancient flat stones of sacrifice and 
great beasts, mammoths, dragons and stone gods ot 
Egypt and Assyria, bull-bodied, bird-winged, cat-head, 
and uncouth idols and lastly the ancient gods and 
goddesses take on a magic life of their own and move 
silently into the circle of moonlight ; such chapters as 
these have a beauty and significance that make most 
of our grown-up fiction seem a tawdry affair and that 
can hardly be matched in the whole range of children’s 
literature. And now that the time has past when 
any praise of ours can mean anything to the writer, 
we can only hope that the creation of such happy 
and innocent fables brought as much pleasure to her 
as a knowledge of them has brought to us, and that 
there were once children about her knee whose eloquent 
bright eyes and eager faces long ago anticipated and 
expressed our gratitude. 


THE ORIGIN OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


S it possible, after all that has been written, to 
clarify the confused problem of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets ? I believe that it is, not through the romantic 
methods of the academic editors, or the somewhat awe- 
stricken and carefully guarded assumptions of the 
modern decadents, but by a closer attention to the 
methods of the artist himself in his own work. In one 
way or another every poet—and Shakespeare is no 
exception—admits the reader into his workshop ; and 
it is just here that the academic investigator usually 
goes astray, for he is usually unable to discern what 
is happening around him. 

A preliminary quotation will illustrate my meaning ; 
and if the reader will follow it carefully he will observe 
that it is not quite what it seems : 

““ From fairest creatures we desire increase 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 


But as the riper should by time decease 
His tender heir might bear his memory : 


But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 

Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel, 

Making a famine where abundance lies, 

Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 

Upon the earth’s increase why should’st thou feed 

Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead ; 
And so, in spite of death thou dost survive 
In that thy likeness still is left alive.” 


The sonnet is closely knit, more closely even than usual ; 
for not only the idea, but the phrases—the “ increase ’” 
and the “ feeding ’’—are continued into the sestet. 
But Shakespeare did not write it in that form. The 
first two quatrains are from the first of the series of 
sonnets which were addressed to a hypothetical friend 
as persuasions to marry. The third quatrain and the 
clinching couplet form the twenty-ninth stanza of 
“Venus and Adonis.’’ There is far more here than the 
fact that both ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and the early 
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sonnets are in the same early “ manner.”’ The plea is 
the same; the phrasing the same; the emotion the 
same. The fragments fit like pieces cut from the canvas 
of a single picture. And there is considerably more 
than this to be said. At the first glance around this 
poet’s workshop or studio one discovers another piece 
of work detached from its place among the later sonnets, 
which it seems that the academic investigators have 
overlooked. I shall deal with this presently ; but first, 
coming out of the workshop again and closing the door 
behind us for a moment, we may look at what has been 
happening outside, among those who have adopted 
other methods of investigation. For this purpose the 
new edition of the Sonnets, issued by the Cambridge 
University Press under the editorship of Professor 
Tucker, is perhaps the best and most complete of its 
kind. The notes and introduction are almost always 
admirable ; and the book gives a full account of most 
of the arguments that have been used by the various 
seekers after what may be called biographical and 
autobiographical indications of an external sort. But 
even here, with the door closed, it ought to be remem- 
bered that all this is useless unless it be madé con- 
tributory to appreciation of the poetic values in the 
sonnets themselves. In these there are roughly eighteen 
thousand words. In this volume alone there are nearly 
one hundred and twenty thousand ; and valuable as the 
student will find them for reference, he should not be 
diverted too far from what Shakespeare himself would 
have regarded as the substance of the whole matter. 
“How with this rage shall beauty find a plea 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? ”’ 

Most of the tons of paper and print that have accumu- 
lated round the sonnets have been devoted to the 
discussion of a matter which, on the evidence available, 
is utterly insoluble. The editor of the present volume 
happens to be a partisan of the William Herbert 
explanation ; but it must be said that he states the 
evidence for and against all parties with great justice. 
My only criticism is that the evidence is not given in a 
quite logical order ; and the right conclusion therefore 
is never allowed to emerge with the clearness that 
might actually be given to it—this conclusion being 
that, on the evidence available, as I said above, the 
questions asked are utterly unanswerable. 

The irony of the matter, in considering the immense 
waste of argument in many former volumes (the present 
volume is certainly not wasted, for it reduces the mass 
to a manageable bulk), is that it all had for its object 
a closer knowledge of Shakespeare the man ; and that 
this very knowledge is obtainable to a much greater 
degree in another way. If a thousandth part of the 
wasted energy had been expended on the artistic 
appreciation of the work itself, simply as poetry, we 
should begin to understand the mind and spirit of 
Shakespeare the man far better than by any other 
means. The beauty of two lines— 

‘““The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ’’— 
tells us more of Shakespeare than can be extracted 
from all the fallacious attempts to identify ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” 
and the “ Dark Lady.’”’ Moreover a closer attention to 
the technical side of the work itself, I believe, will be 
far more likely to illuminate even the question of the 


provenance of the sonnets. But before we reopen the 
door of the workshop it may be well to indicate one or 
two logical chasms into which enormous masses of the 
other kind of argument may be tumbled immediately. 

A great part of the discussion has been concentrated 
on the dedication of the sonnets to a “‘ Mr. W. H.”” This 
very dedication (unlike the dedications of “ Venus and 
Adonis’ and the ‘“‘ Rape of Lucrece,”’ which bore the 
signature of Shakespeare himself) was prefixed by one 
of a somewhat piratical crew of Elizabethan stationers 
(Thomas Thorpe), and it was signed with his initials 
(“ T. T.”). The book was not collected, arranged, or 
issued under the supervision of Shakespeare. It was 
collected by Mr. Thorpe, with small regard to textual 
accuracy and not over-scrupulous regard even to the 
authorship of one or two of the sonnets included. He 
collected them, therefore, in very much the same spirit 
as Mr. Jaggard who, in a more flagrant instance, com- 
piled ‘“‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’’ and gave the name 
of Shakespeare to the work of other hands. His motive 
undoubtedly was profit ; and he had an eye to his 
public. All these facts are known separately ; but they 
have not been properly arranged in logical order, and 
one or two important implications therefore have not 
been realised. The most important of these is that, if 
the identity of Mr. Thorpe’s dedicatee were discovered 
to-morrow, we should be no nearer to the mind of 
Shakespeare on the matter, and there would still be 
room for a further avalanche of volumes on this new 
basis. But even this identity is not likely to be 
discovered, for several good reasons. 

The sonnets being arbitrarily arranged by Mr. Thorpe, 
and Mr. Thorpe having an eye to his public, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he would desire the new volume to 
follow up the success of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ’’ and 
“ Lucrece,” and that to the best of his ability he would 
link the volume on to these as their successor and as a 
poetical story, even if a shadowy one. Some of the 
phrases in the dedication are therefore borrowed 
directly from the dedication to the “‘ Rape of Lucrece ”’ 
and vaguely refer back to it. The common convention of 
the contemporary sonnet-series was to invent a romantic 
passion and dedicate it to a personage, and as the 
sonnets were arranged to suggest a somewhat intimate 
personal story (the “story ’’ depends on the arrange- 
ment), Mr. Thorpe would certainly feel it prudent not 
to appropriate the initials of the former dedicatee too 
directly. And this would account fully for what 
Professor E. K. Chambers so learnedly called ‘“ the 
process of metathesis,’’ by which he meant merely that 
“H.W.” had been changed to W. H.” Process of 
metathesis ’’ was only the Board of Education way of 
saying it. But, alas, poor students! The “ process of 
metathesis ’’ has made it appear of little consequence 
to the Pembroke party that Mr. William Herbert, their 
candidate for the place of the “‘ fair man,’’ in historical 
fact was dark-haired ; while those who believe Mary 
Fitton to be the ‘‘ Dark Lady” have been able to 
swallow the fact that she was a striking blonde. 

The one kind of transfiguration that does not seem 
to be fully understood is the way in which the poet 
transmutes through his art even the suggestions that 
come to him from facts within his own experience. If a 
selection of Browning's lyrics could have been arranged 
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That was a pleasure voyage. Sometimes the 
forest was thick and dark, sometimes like a 


glorious garden full of sunlight and flowers. 


Painting by KAY NIELSEN 
From “ FAIRY TALES BY HANS ANDERSEN" 
HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON. 
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by a bookseller in circumstances like those of the 
sonnets, how striking a story of a ‘“ Light Woman” 
might have been outlined, and what a flood of light it 
might have thrown on ‘“‘ Any Wife to Any Husband,” 
or even the “‘ Last Ride Together.’’ This hypothetical 
case would of course differ from that of the sonnets in 
some respects; but it is useful at this point as an 
illustration of the futility of the argument that Shake- 
speare’s sonnets are obviously sincere and therefore 
autobiographical. For if ever poems bore their sincerity 
in their faces, those poems of Browning do so ; and if 
ever great poems were, in phrase after phrase, not only 
derivative but imitative, these sonnets of Shakespeare 
are both. Their sincerity—and this at their best is 
indubitable—is the sincerity of all great art, and it is 
based on the imaginative grasp of realities. But these 
realities are of a different kind from those required by 
the historian. 

It is just here that additional light may be thrown 
on the birth of the sonnets by a consideration of 
the methods of the artist in his own workshop. Re- 
opening that door again, it seems at once indubitable 
that many of the sonnets were offshoots from the more 
sustained work of Shakespeare. By “ offshoots ’’ I mean 
that when the poet was engaged upon a long sustained 
work, there were often occasions when he found himself 
diverging a little from his main theme, though he was 
carried along by the same impulse, as a river might 
diverge and part round two sides of a temporary 
obstruction. He sits down to write a quatrain and he 
writes three, a little off his subject, but too good to lose. 
There are fragments, single lines, couplets—perhaps 
better than anything else in his sustained poem, but a 
little out of proportion. He sets them aside. They can 
be altered, touched up, finished in another way. The 
quatrain clinched by a couplet flows naturally into the 
conclusion of a sonnet. Let me quote again : 


“Ts thine own heart to thine own face affected ? 
Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 
Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 

Steal thine own freedom and complain on theft. 

For having traffic with thyself alone 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

For in thyself thyself art made away, 

A mischief worse than civil, home-bred strife, 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 


” 


The sonnet again is unusually closely knit in phrase and 
idea ; but the first quatrain is the twenty-seventh from 
“Venus and Adonis”; the second is from the fourth 
sonnet ; the third and the couplet are from “ Venus and 
Adonis’ again. But one can imagine Shakespeare 
pondering whether that last couplet or the one that he 
actually used in the sonnet would be the better in its 
original setting : 
“Thy unused beauty must be tombed with thee, 
Which, used, lives the executor to be.” 


There are dozens of other passages which can be inter- 
changed or fitted together, as I said earlier, like pieces 
cut from the same canvas. It is not mere similitude 
of manner. The sequence of idea and phrase is perfect, 


even to the play on words. The plea is the same. The 
emotion is the same. Moreover—and this is a very 
important point—some of the passages from ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ show traces of the divergence from the 
main theme and fit more perfectly into some of the 
sonnets than they do into their own setting ; for the 
plea of Shakespeare’s Venus was not primarily on behalf 
of posterity. The thought was developed there, and 
when it reached a certain stage it was cut out as being 
part of another story. On the other hand there are 
one or two passages in the sonnets which would fit the 
earlier poem, but clash with their own setting, though 
very slightly. Shakespeare seems to be conscious of 
this in the fifty-third sonnet, where he talks of describing 
Adonis, but carries it off with an air. The hundred and 
twenty-sixth number of the sonnets is not a sonnet, but 
a collection of stray clinching couplets from “ Venus 
and Adonis,” rather awkwardly fitted together. The 
phrase about the “ lovely boy ”’ comes from the lips of 
Venus and clashes with the phrasing of the hundred and 
forty-fourth sonnet. No sensitive ear could fail to 
recognise the difference in tone between the earlier 
phrase and 


“The better angel is a man right fair.”’ 


But there is another of the later sonnets, the proven- 
ance of which is so clear that it is difficult to understand 
how the commentators have overlooked it, even though 
they remained outside the door of the poet’s work- 
shop. In “ Venus and Adonis,’ after Adonis is killed, 
a purple flower springs from his blood ; and over this 
flower Venus makes her lament, comparing the smell of 
it to Adonis’s breath : 


““ She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath. . . .” 


and again : 


“© Poor flower,’ quoth she, ‘ this was thy father’s guise, 
Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire— 
For every little grief to wet his eyes ; 
To grow on to himself was his desire ; 
And so ’tis thine; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my heart as in his blood.’ ”’ 


And this, substituting “ she’ for “‘ I’ in the first line, 
is how the hundred and nineteenth sonnet begins : 
‘“ The forward violet thus did she chide ; 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
smells 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 

In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed.” 


It is the voice of Shakespeare’s Venus, not of Shake- 
speare the man. It will be noted, moreover, that there 
is a technical flaw in this sonnet. It has fifteen lines. 
The first line had to be prefixed to couple it with its 
predecessor and to explain what it was all about—in 
other words, to take the place of the natural explanation 
of the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” setting, from which it 
diverged as he wrote it : 


‘“ The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair... . 


E. K. Chambers, accepting all this as a kind of portrait 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mr. W. H.’’, does actually compare 
the “‘ buds of marjoram ” with the hyacinthine curls of 
the Greeks. But this does not suggest Adonis to him. 
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What conclusion is to be drawn from all this? In the 
first place, the very important conclusion that the 
somewhat sickly modern talk about Shakespeare’s 
“lovely friend ’’ and “ beloved”’ and all the rest of it 
can be blown to the four winds; and that just as a 
melody lingers in the mind, so the music of a young poet, 
who had been working at great length on “‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” was carried on by its own momentum through 
divergent passages which were sometimes used or 
completed later. Their apparent diversion to other 
occasions needs no other explanation than the sonnet- 
teering convention of the time ; the marked influence 
of Sidney’s “‘ Arcadia’ and the still more direct and 
obvious influence of Barnes’s ‘‘ Parthenophil’’—on all 
this imitative early work. There is no more connec- 
tion between the sonnet series of “‘ persuasions to 
marry ” and the later series on the “‘ Dark Lady,” than 
there is between these latter and the dedication to the 
Mr. W. H., who most certainly was not the “ onlie 
begetter ”’ of the sonnets devoted to that lady’s black 
eyes. Some of these latter are, in their turn, offshoots 
from ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’”” They are members of the 
same family as the sonnets enshrined in that play ; or 
offshoots of the speech of Biron in the third act, on the 
wanton with pitch-balls for eyes. It is quite possible 
that some of these “‘ Dark Lady” sonnets were even 
composed in connection with the play ; but in any case 
they are offshoots of the more sustained work. It 
cannot be said that there was no suggestion from any- 
thing in Shakespeare’s actual experience ; but it can be 
said that if the sight of a child drowning a kitten could 
suggest Lady Macbeth to him—and we have the word 
of a great imaginative artist for it—it is quite absurd, 
especially in view of the sonnet conventions of the time, 
to look for autobiography in this volume dedicated by 
Thomas Thorpe to Mr. W. H. 

A further conclusion simply confirms our earlier 
certainties about the methods of Mr. Thorpe. The 
sonnets were collected and arbitrarily arranged to 
suggest a story, but not by Shakespeare, though Shake- 
speare may have chuckled at it. Two of them we know 
appeared earlier in ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim”; and 
many others, far more than is usually recognised, owe 
their connection with the “story” to nothing more 
than the fact that they are love sonnets and are included 
in the volume, at a fairly suitable place. But there is 
nothing whatever to show that the hundred and nine- 
teenth sonnet, for instance, was not addressed to Shake- 
speare’s own wife. This explanation certainly fits it 
better than any other ; for any other explanation would 
make it a piece of nauseating hypocrisy. There are 
other sonnets of which the same may be said. The 
sonnet beginning “ The expense of spirit ”’ is obviously 
a pendant to the hundred and second and hundred and 
third stanzas of the ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece.’’ The handling 
of words, the emphasised czsura, occurring in the same 


position in line after line, with the extraordinary 
sequences of sharply marked antitheses, hammering 
home exactly the same ideas in exactly the same way, 
constitute no accidental resemblance. The sonnet in 
fact clashes with its own immediate neighbours. Many 
of the other sonnets are mutually contradictory if they 
are taken as parts of a “story,” and as dedicated to 
the same person. The contradictions are there plainly 
enough, not only in such flagrant instances as the 
seventieth sonnet, where the escutcheon is praised for 
its spotlessness immediately after its grime has been 
explained in detail, but also in such minor conflicts 
as that between the hundred and twentieth and hundred 
and thirtieth sonnet. The moods of the artist may 
change ; but not the outlines of the autobiography. 

Other sonnets—especially those “‘ promising eternitie ”’ 
to their friend—are direct imitations of contemporary 
work, so direct that they might almost be ranked with 
those rare translations that rise superior to the original. 
But they are therefore demonstrably art, not auto- 
biography ; though, at their greatest, they have all the 
sincerity of great imaginative art, and lay hold on 
reality in their own way. A few may have been 
directly addressed to a particular friend ; others may 
have been given to other friends ; but, if so, it was in 
the manner of the time, and it conformed to a very 
common convention of the contemporary sonnetteers. 
Others stand quite alone and are quite detached from 
any “series.” The finest of all, beginning : 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments,” 
with the splendid effect of its unstopped first line, and 
the masterly ease of its technique, has a universal 
significance ; and it deals with Love as an Absolute. 
To look for Mr. W. H. in this would be like looking for a 
periwinkle that begot the North Sea. 

And this really is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Limitations of space forbid complete analysis here ; 
but analysis completely shatters the idea of a connected 
series, outlining an autobiographical story ; and this 
result is confirmed by what we actually know of the 
way in which the sonnets were collected and published. 

The result is important ; for while it allows to the 
greatest of the sonnets an imaginative sincerity that 
could never characterise the expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame, it detaches them from a fiction which, 
if it had any truth in it, would compel any thoughtful 
reader to echo and deepen the exclamation of Browning: 
“If so, the less Shakespeare he ?”’ The later poet who 
endeavoured to answer Browning missed the deeper 
significance of his words ; for even in agreeing with 
Browning on that point, we may still agree with the 
earlier poet whom Browning in turn contradicted. With 
this key, the key of the sonnet, Shakespeare did, in the 
only sense understood by the poet, unlock his heart. 
But he did not unlock his autobiography. 


STEPHEN CRANE. 


By Epwin PuGu. 


N the paper-cover of this book* it is stated quite 
definitely and not merely suggested that since 


_ * “Stephen Crane.” By Thomas Beer. With an Introduc- 
tion by Joseph Conrad. ros. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


his death in 1900 Stephen Crane has become a romantic 
legend. If by this is meant that much that has been 
rumoured and written about him is largely mythical, as 
in the case of Edgar Allan Poe, the statement may pass. 
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The truth is of course that Crane, like Poe, was born out 
of his time, and so inevitably aroused many antagonisms 
in the minds of his contemporaries. There is an old 
saying to the effect that one might as well be out of the 
world as out of the fashion which is applicable to more 
than clothes. The apparel of the mind as well as the 
apparel of the body has its modes and undergoes 
incessant changes. Certain forms of art and literature 
have their vogues for a season and then pass into 
oblivion almost as swiftly as the shape of women’s hats. 
To-day they are in the limelight, to-morrow they will 
be in the twilight. The best of them all come back, to 
adapt a current phrase, and as neither limelight or 
twilight are faithful media, maybe it will be in the 
daylight that they are more clearly seen on their return 
to popular favour. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas Beer’s admirable 
study of Stephen Crane’s work will do something to 
achieve this end, since Crane’s work, so far removed 
from artificiality, stands the daylight very well. But I 
rather wish that the late Joseph Conrad’s Introduction 
had not introduced also a little fog into this new 
atmosphere in which the subject of his friendly memoir 
is displayed. Because their friendship, or so it seems 
to me, was marred on Conrad’s side by several mis- 
apprehensions. It is difficult, in reading Conrad on 
Crane, to get away from the impression that Conrad 
regarded Crane as immeasurably his junior and, from 
the standpoint of a man of nearly middle age, as some- 
thing of a simpleton. “It must be remembered that 
as an author he (Crane) was my senior, as I ventured to 
remind him now and then with affected humility which 
always provoked his smiles,” writes Conrad, and adds : 
“He had a quiet smile that alarmed and frightened 
one. . . . It was the smile of a man who knows that his 
time will not be long on this earth.” With all due 
deference I would suggest that it was not at all that 
kind of smile—on the occasions referred to, anyway: that 
it was rather a smile of 
serene amusement at an af- 
fectation of humility which 
would have been real, if 
Conrad had known himself, 
and had known further that 
at that time his artistry at 
least was manifestly inferior 
to Crane’s, and indeed, dur- 
ing his whole career, never 
rose to Crane’s level. But 
there it is, throughout this 
Introduction: a slight note 
of patronage which, to one 
who knew both men pretty 
intimately, would be irritat- 
ing were it notso ingenuous. 
Any impartial comparison 
between the two men, in 
their habit as they lived, 
must surely have given the 
verdict of greater strength 
of character to Crane rather 
than toConrad. Crane was 
essentially a lonely man, 
self-reliant, self-contained, 


immutably self-sufficient. Conrad was _ essentially 
gregarious, avid of advice and instruction, and though 
capricious easily swayed by others. And lest these 
conclusions should seem a little invidious I would add 
that though unquestionably Conrad was the first friend 
Crane made in England, it is plainly evident from this 
book that, though he got to know me a little later, he 
was very much more frank and generally in sympathy 
with me than he seems to have been with any other of 
his friends. 

My purpose in writing this was to give my readers a 
few brief impressions of “ Stevie”’ ; but my space is so 
limited that it must be only a very few, after all. 

What was he like? I wish I could describe him. 
But his face is so familiar to me as I write—the fine 
glowing splendour and triumphant beauty of this man 
who has been dead to this present world for a quarter 
of a century—that I cannot. To say that he was 
rather tall, inclined to stoop a little, very fair, with a 
slight moustache and resplendent hair of pale brown, 
seems trivial. To say that he was beautiful and brave 
and careless, that he was in short all those things the 
typical fool doesn’t like, might be misleading. But... 
he talked with a lazy American accent, and he flopped 
and lounged about a good deal. His hands were 
miracles of strength and cleverness. He could play 
hand-ball like a machine-gun. He would fire the ball 
at me from every conceivable angle, in that green old 
damp garden of his, with a sort of wild-cat fury. 

It was from Brede Place in Sussex that he hailed me 
unceremoniously to come and stay with him as long as 
I liked. ‘“‘ Eternity’s an entr’acte,” he said in his first 
letter. And you bet—as he would say—I went. He 
met me at the station with a fly in attendance, and 
bent that pale Mephistophelian face of his close to mine 
and said: “This looks like Edwin Pugh.” That 
seemed the queerest approach to friendship I had ever 
known: it embarrassed me considerably. Hardly a 
word passed between us on 
the long drive to his home, 
but from time to time he 
hummed, and the refrain 
of his humming was : 


be there, I’ll be there ! 
When the Hully Gee is 

calling I'll be there— 
Sure as you’re born !”’ 


He was already very ill. 
He had contracted malaria 
in Cuba, where he had been 
war correspondent during 
the Spanish-American 
affair. Then he had gone 
to Greece on his own 
account, and a tale he told 
me about his experiences 
there is just enticing. 

“Say, when I planted 
these hoofs of mineon Greek 
soil I felt like the hull of 
Greek literature, like one 
gone over to the goldarned 


Stephen Crane. majority. I’dagreatidea of 
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Greece. One catches these fleas at Syracuse, N’Yark. 
So I said to the chocolate-box general of the Greek 
army: ‘Can I go into the fighting line?’ And he says 
to me like a Denver Method: ‘ Not in those trousers, 
sonny.’ So I got back at him with: ‘ How near may 
I get to the fighting line, then?’ And he says in his 
eloquent way, ‘Not less than two miles.’’’ Then 
Stevie paused, filled, drained his glass, and said very 
solemnly in that extravagant Yankee accent which he 
affected when he was telling a story: ‘‘ That command- 
ing officer was right for sure. I never was within two 
miles of the fighting line. But I was mostly two miles 
nearer the Turks than the Greek army was. Bekase 
they ran like rabbits.”’ 

His wit was like liquid silver, his humour profound : 
so profound that usually he practised it merely to amuse 
himself. 

And I never heard him say a cruel word of anyone. 
He was always full of love and praise, and yet, when 
the name of someone or some book he liked cropped up 
in the talk, he would break off in the midst of eulogy 
and say: “O hell! what’s the use of words, any- 
way, when you want to say something?” But here 


let me quote an apposite passage from Mr. Beer’s 
book : 


“Unliterary in his conduct Crane was yet a man of 
letters although he chattered slang when talk became too 
exquisite of an evening at the Savage or in the waste 
spaces of the Reform Club. He had even critical views a 
little prophetic: ‘I should say that Mr. Wells will write 
better and better when he sticks to characters altogether 
and does not concern himself with narrative. I may be 
wrong but it seems to me that he has a genius for writing 
of underclass people more honestly than Charles Dickens. 
. . - I will bet all my marbles and my best top that Walter 
Besant is forgotten in twenty years. . . . Everyone tells. 
me that Mr. Stevenson was a fine fellow, but nothing on 
earth could move me to change my belief that most of 
his work was insincere.’ ”’ 


And that was indeed the manner of his talk. Which 
brings me back to my text again. 

I am told that Mr. Beer’s book has been very 
adversely reviewed. I am not surprised: it is so good, 
and so unlike the usual ‘‘ Man and His Work ”’ sort of 
warmed-up hash. I can only testify to its outstanding 
quality by saying that I read it from end to end at a 
sitting, that I re-read it again a day or two afterwards, 
and that at odd moments I have been dipping into it 
ever since. And I would add that if you want to 
know—and not merely to know about—one of the 
most original geniuses of the later nineteenth century, 
you will go and do likewise. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


November 5th.—Mr. Edwin Pugh being unfortunately 
prevented by illness from giving his address on ‘‘ No 
Humorist Need Apply,’’ the Editor of THE Bookman 
occupied his place and opened a discussion on the same 
subject, with Mr. A. H. Capern in the Chair. Having 
touched on the impossibility of his ever getting taken 
seriously if an author started his career as a humorist, 
Mr. St. John Adcock paid a warm tribute to the more 
serious work in fiction of Mr. Barry Pain; spoke of how 
Hood’s humorous verse had overshadowed his reputation as 
a poet ; laid it down that humour with all its disadvantages 
saved men from becoming pompous and making nuisances of 
themselves, and was in general a sign of sanity. He thought 
Hogarth’s greatness as a portrait painter would have been 
more fully recognised if he had not cheapened his art in the 
eyes of the critics by introducing so much humour into his 
“conversation ’’ pictures ; and insisted that humour was 
not incompatible with poetry, that being a matter of 
moods, of feeling, of imagination more than of intellect, 
it was indeed a sort of poetry. Matthew Arnold defined 
poetry as a criticism of life, and so long as humour was 
left out of it it must be a limited and inadequate criticism. 


Mr. G. B. Burgin, who opened the discussion in a delight- 
fully humorous vein, agreed in the main with the lecturer, 
and gave some whimsical examples of humour of the un- 
conscious kind. Mrs. Archibald Little put in a word for 
the woman humorist; Miss Peggy Webling owned she 
was one of the few who had read and enjoyed the “ Faérie 
Queene,”’ but confessed that it might perhaps have been 
lightened with a little humour. Others who added much 
to the liveliness and interest of the debate were Dr. Mullins, 
Mr. William Blane, Miss Edith Rhys, Mr. R. L. Mégroz, Mr. 
Peter Struthers, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. S. R. Littlewood, 
Mr. F. A. Downing and Mr. Patrick MacGill, who said he 
had come on purpose to thank Mr. Pugh for doing him a 
great service. When he was very young he joined a group 
of youths who adopted the doctrines of anarchy, but the 
reading in a magazine of a series of drastic stories about 
anarchists by Mr. Pugh had completely cured him, and 
he believed converted most of the group. 

November 19th.—As the Christmas Number of THE 
Bookman has to go to press before this date, Mrs. C. A. 
Nicholson’s lecture on ‘‘ Literary Fodder ’’ will be reported 
next month. 


PROGRAMME FOR DECEMBER. 


Meetings at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 7.30 for 8 o'clock. 


December 3rd— 
Mr. Stacy AUMONIER, Readings from his Stories. 
Chairman : Mr. CEcIL PALMER. 


December 17th— 
Mr. FRANK SWINNERTON, ‘‘ Authors and their Critics.” 
Chairman : Editor of THE BooKMAN. 


NotE.—The Committee is arranging to make the 17th also the occasion of a special Christmas Dinner, at which Mr. SWINNERTON 
will be the principal guest. Full particulars will be sent to all members in due course. 


Applications for particulars concerning THE BooKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE should te addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. SopHtE HINE, 
3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


““ What a wee part of a person’s life are his acts 
and words!” Mark Twain writes in his Auto- 
biography (24s.; Harper), 
which is reviewed else- 
where in this Number. 
“ His real life is led in his 
head, and is known to 
none but himself. All day 
long, and every day, the 
mill of his brain is grinding, 
and his thoughts, not those 
other things, are his _his- 
tory. . . . Biographies are 
but the clothes and buttons 
of the man—the biography 
of the man himself cannot 
be written.” There is so 
much truth in this that it 
is never safe to depend 
upon the picture painted or 
opinions expressed of him 
by any man’s biographer. 
But I believe there is 
generally more truthfulness 
in an autobiography, for 
reasons you may also find 
in Mark Twain’s two 
volumes. On one occasion, 
he says, when he was 
talking with John Hay, Hay laid it down that at 
forty a man should have lived enough to have had 
a life worth writing about, and one “ that cannot 
fail to be interesting if he comes as near to telling 
the truth about himself as he can. And he will 
tell the truth in spite of himself, for his facts and 
his fictions will work loyally together for the pro- 
tection of the reader; each fact and each fiction 
will be a dab of paint, each will fall in its right place, 
and together they will paint his portrait ; not the 
portrait he thinks they are painting, but his real 
portrait, the inside of him, the soul of him, his 
character. Without intending to lie, he will lie 
all the time; not bluntly, consciously, not dully 
unconsciously, but half-consciously—consciousness 
in twilight ; a soft and gentle and merciful twilight 
which makes his general form comely, with his 
virtuous prominences and projections discernible 
and his ungracious ones in shadow. His truths 
will be recognisable as truths, his modifications of 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


facts which would tell against him will go for 
nothing, the reader will see the fact through the 
film and know his man. There is a subtle devilish 
something or other about autobiographical com- 
position that defeats all the writer’s attempts to 
paint his portrait Ais way.” I don’t say he has 
worked on these lines, but you cannot read it 
without feeling a conviction that, one way or 
another, Mark Twain has 
written his veritable self 
into this unconventional, 
gossipy, extraordinarily 
interesting Autobiography 
of his. He did not trouble 
about the sequence of 
events but wrote or dictated 
from time to time over a 
long period, adding what- 
ever recollection of recent 
or far past events, or of 
living or dead acquaint- 
ances, occurred. to him at 
the moment, and it is 
probable he neither knew 
nor particularly cared what 
sort of person he was 
making of himself for his 
readers. Here you see this 
incorrigible jester, like 
Hood, a homely, senti- 
mental family man; on one 
page he is as_ boisterous, 
genial, whimsical as in any 
of his extravagantly humor- 
ous stories ; on the next, in 
some unguarded or irrepressible mood of bitterness, 
he lets you glimpse the abysmal pessimism that is 
hidden under his laughing philosophy of life. He 
is as witty and as melancholy as Shakespeare’s fool 
in the forest; he is as playful as a child with 
children, but hits out with spontaneous savagery 
when he has cause for anger; neither disaster nor 
despair can break his iron courage, under their 
worst bludgeonings his head is bloody but unbowed. 
You end with a feeling of warmer regard and respect 
for him than you had before—with a conviction 
that the man himself was greater than any of his 
books, and that probably this Autobiography is the 
greatest of them. 


Mr. James Milne. 


For good, interesting ‘gossip’ about books, the 
people in them and the people who write them, 
you cannot do better than go to Mr. James Milne’s 
‘“A London Book Window” (6s.; John Lane). 
Mr. Milne’s business has always been among books ; 
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he has found his pleasure 
among them too, and here 
he talks at large, inform- 
ingly as well as pleasantly, 
of many of the things 
that have pleased him. 
Whether he discusses the 
problem ‘novel, the happy 
ending, the decay of heroes, 
lives of great men or 


seller,’ he never fails to be 
suggestive and entertain- 
ing. There are delightful 
chapters too about pub- 
lishers’ readers, ‘‘ Byron and 
the Murrays,’”’ about short 
stories, and in ‘“ Were 
the Victorians Dull?” 
he puts up an able and 
capital defence of the 
great writers and_ lesser 
people of the last genera- 
tion that some of us have 
fallen into a habit of 
underrating. In regretting 
that so few now seem to keep diaries, he quotes two 
significant anecdotes about Dickens and Carlyle 
from the little known Diary of Lady Rose Weigall, 
and in the same chapter offers examples of the 
beautiful love letters that were written in the more 
leisurely days of our grandfathers. If you are 
interested in literary personalities, the curiosities 
of literature, the fate of books and authors, and the 
general excitements and vicissitudes of the literary 
life, ‘A London Book Window” is a book you 
cannot fail to enjoy. 


Photo by Maurice Beck. 


Mr. Louis Golding has completed a new novel, 


which he is calling “‘ Day of Atonement.’ It tells 
of the conflict of Jewish, Pagan and Christian ideals 
in a Jewish family. Messrs. Chatto & Windus will 
publish it next spring. 


“Songs for 
Youth,” by 
Rudyard Kipling 
(6s.; Hodder & 
Stoughton), are 
chosen from his 
collected verse 
and most aptly 
named, for the 
spirit of youth or 
the lessons of life 
that youth would 


be the better for 
Mr. Graham Sutton, earning are in all 


whose new novel, “Fish and Actors,” was recent] 
published by Messrs. Brenteno. » of them. There 


whose new travel book, “Sunward”™ (Chatto & Windus), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


could not be a more whole- 
some gospel than that so 
tersely, forcefully and 
whimsically expressed in 
“Mary’s Son,” which 
serves as a prelude. You 
remember its closing 
verse : 


‘If you stop to consider the 
work you have done 
And to boast what your 
labour is worth, dear, 
Angels may come for you, 
Willie, my son, 
But you'll never be wanted 
on earth, dear!” 


And following it, with many 
another, are that - glowing 
School Song : 


“Let us now praise famous 


Mr. Louis Golding, ‘ The Thousandth Man,” 
‘“To the True Romance,” 
“ A Song in Storm ’”’— 


‘“The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew! ’’— 


Tf——_,” “‘ The Feet of the Young Men,” Puck’s 
Song,” that gracious and beautiful thing, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Song ’’—to repeat the very names is to 
renew old delights and to feel something of the 
thrill with which a younger generation will read 
the poems for the first time. Tastefully bound, 
and beautifully illustrated in colour by Leo Bates, 
“Songs for Youth’ is the most desirable and 
inspiring of gift-books, and the more. desirable 
because it is not a book for the season only but for 
all the years. 


After forty-eight years in the publishing world, 
Mr. George W. E. Webster has resigned the manag- 
ing directorship of Messrs. Methuen & Co. and gone 
into retirement. He began his career in 1876 
with the firm of 
Messrs. Henry S. 
King & Co., and 
when they sold 
their business to 
its manager, Mr. 
C. Kegan Paul, 
Mr. Webster went 
with him to 
become manager 
of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & 
Co. He remained 
with them until 
1892, when he 


Mr. George Savill, 


Author of “ The Sergeant's Dream” 
(Elkin Mathews). 
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joined Sir Algernon Methuen (then Mr. Stedman) as 
his manager. Mr. Stedman was a schoolmaster; he 
wrote a number of successful textbooks for schools, 
and started in business as Methuen & Co. with the 
purpose of publishing these and other such works 
himself. He established the firm in a small shop 
in Bloomsbury which he shared with a second- 
hand bookseller, with whom he also shared a clerk 
and a packer. The business quickly increased and 
broadened its scope, and presently Mr. Webster and 
his staff removed to two floors at 36, Essex Street, 
Strand, where the firm after a while took over the 
whole premises and purchased and added to them 
Nos. 37 and 39. Later when Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
became a private limited company, Mr. Webster 
was made managing director. The recent death of 
Sir Algernon Methuen brought him to decide on taking 
a step he had already been contemplating, and at the 
age of sixty-five Mr. Webster has brought his long 
connection with the firm to a close. He has well 
earned a retirement, into which he takes the warmest 
good wishes of all who have been associated with 
him. Mr. C. W. Chamberlain, who joined the staff 
in 1896, succeeds Mr. Webster as managing director, 
and Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has long been literary 
adviser to the firm, has become chairman of the 
company in succession to Sir Algernon Methuen. 


Since Louis Becke was writing we have had no 
stories of the South Seas more brilliantly imagina- 
tive or more wonderfully steeped in the romance 
and magic of the place than are the stories of 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. G. W. E. Webster. 


Photo by Hartsook. Mr. Gordon Young, 


author ot “Seibert of the Island.” 


Mr. Gordon Young. His latest, “ Seibert of the 
Island (Fisher Unwin), has a powerful dramatic 
interest that should carry it into popularity, and has 
qualities of style and skill in characterisation that 
are rare in popular fiction. If Mr. Young is not yet 
among the best-sellers he ought to be, and I feel 
certain he will be, not only with this but with his 
earlier books, ‘‘ Hurricane Williams,” ‘“‘ Wild Blood ”’ 
and ‘‘ Savages,’ which have these same qualities 
of narrative and workmanship to recommend them. 
Mr. Gordon Young is an American, and I gather 
that his work (all his novels are now published here 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin) is only just beginning to be 
discovered in this country. And after reading him | 
I am surprised that we did not discover him imme- 
diately after his first novel made its appearance. 


The immediate success of Mr. Earle Welby’s 
“Popular History of English Poetry ”’ has led the 
publishers to issue an edition de luxe, limited to 
five hundred numbered copies (15s. ; Philpot). I 
do not know of any abler, more stimulating introduc- 
tion to the study of our poetical literature, and it 
is good to have it for the library in this handsome 
and permanent form, illustrated with twenty-two 
excellent portraits, and finely bound in buckram. 


A week or two ago Mr. St. John Ervine resumed 
the holiday tour which he interrupted in order to 
get to work on a novel of Ulster life. He tells me 
he intends to revise and rewrite a good deal of this 
novel before it sees the light. Meanwhile he has 
set out on a journey that will take him to France, 
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Italy, Spain, Algiers, Corsica, 
South Africa and possibly farther, 
and will not be home again till 
toward the end of another year. 


“What does he know of England 
who only England knows?” but 
comparatively few Englishmen have 
even got so far as to know Eng- 
land, and many will realise that 
on reading Mr. George A. B. Dewar’s 
“The Pageant of English Land- 
scape ”’ (5s. ; Classic Press). Here 
he touches on little known scenes 
and phases of English landscape, 
“taking them almost at random,” as he says, 
‘“‘and as it happens scarcely more than one of these 
is known tofame.”’ His book should help to remedy 
that, for he writes so alluringly of the lovely views 
which have enchanted him that as you read you 
feel the spell of the country places working upon 
you and are tempted to follow in his footsteps and 
see the retired beauties of your own land for your- 
self. As charming as anything in the book is 
Mr. Arthur Machen’s foreword, with its sharply 
etched picture of winter and praise of winter 
weather ; and the delicate little drawings of Mr. 
Lionel Edwards help to give completeness to an 
admirably written and attractive book. 


The new volumes Messrs. Dent have just added 
to their admirable Everyman’s Library ’’ series 
include ‘‘ The Paston Letters” in two volumes. 
These letters cover the period between 1424 and 
1506, and throw intimate sidelights on the public 
and domestic life of those stormy years so that they 
are full of interest for the general reader and in- 
valuable to the student of our history. The volumes 
are edited, with an introduction, by Mrs. Archer- 
Hind. 


“God and Tony Hewett ” is the name Mr. Albert 
Kinross has given to a novel he has just completed. 
It is a story of the conscious or unconscious reactions 
of the average man to those unseen 
but real forces which play so large 
a part in the moulding of all lives 
—of how variously Tony was in- 
fluenced by them or strove against 
their influence and what they 
ultimately made of him. 


Mr. John Murray has published 
a definitive edition of the works of 
George Borrow on thin paper in six 
volumes, beautifully printed and 
bound, at 3s. 6d. a volume. They 
contain the unaltered text of the 
original issue, some hitherto 


Photo by 
Elliott & Fry. 


Mr. Hugh Kingsmill 
Lunn, 


Author of “ The Dawn’s Delay ” (Elkin Mathews), 
is the second son of Sir Henry Lunn. 


E lito: of The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book. 


suppressed episodes, MS. variorum, 
vocabulary and notes. 


Did Charles Lamb write ‘ The 
Book of the Ranks and Dignities of 
British Society’? It is published 
by Mr. Jonathan Cape (5s.) as lately 
attributed to Lamb, and in an 
introductory note Mr. Clement 
Shorter, who is not easily convinced 
in such matters, inclines to think 
the probabilities are in favour of 
Lamb’s authorship. In 1810, writ- 
ing to his friend Manning, “ Elia” 
said: ‘‘I have published a little 
book for children on Titles of Honour.”” This book 
on Ranks and Dignities first appeared in 1805, and 
Lamb is not likely to have made that reference to it 
after a lapse of five years, but it happens that a new 
edition of it was issued in 1809, and writing a few 
months later Lamb might well have made passing 
mention of it. On the other hand, as Mr. E. V. 
Lucas says, Lamb might have seen an advertise- 
ment of the book and been moved to make it the 
subject of one of those ‘‘ matters-of-lie”’ that he 
sometimes jestingly passed off on his distant 
correspondents as matters-of-fact. It was the sort 
of thing he could have done with a chuckle, seeing 
how little he was concerned with affairs of rank. 
Nevertheless there is that statement in his letter, and 
here is the book, and anyhow it is a quaint and 
curious little volume with its eight old-fashioned 
plates in colour and twice that number in mono- 
chrome that (though it imparts its useful information 
gravely and without any Lamb-like whimsicalities), 
was well worth reprinting. 

BooKMAN. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


As THE Bookman has to go to press this month 
too early for it to be possible to give the results of 
last month’s Competitions, the closing date for 
those Competitions is extended to December r4th, 
and the results will be given in our January Number. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued, in 
their Literary Primer series, a new 
edition of Stopford Brooke’s ‘“‘ English 
Literature from 670 to 1832,” with a 
long additional chapter on English 
literature from 1832 to the present day 
by George Sampson. This primer has 
held its place since 1876 as the best 
concise textbook on its subject, and Mr. 
Sampson has most ably given it again 
the completeness of which the lapse 
of years had deprived it. He 
is one of the soundest, 


Miss Agnes 
Herbert, 
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critics, and writes not only from a fullness of knowledge 
but has the none too common art of imparting that 
knowledge lucidly and attractively. Into his fifty extra 
pages he has condensed a masterly survey and inter- 
pretation of a multitude of great and lesser authors, 
with swift sketches of their changing environments, which 
offers the student an ample and illuminating introduc- 
tion to the literature of 
the Victorian age and 
of our own time. 

No books are handier 
for the pocket or 
printed in more easily 
readable type than 
those in the delectable 
World’s Classics series, 
to which the Oxford 
Press has lately added 
(2s. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
leather) Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on the English 
Poets,’”’ Herman Mel- 
ville’s ‘‘ White Jacket,” 
Trollope’s ‘“‘ The Golden 
Lion of Granpére,” 
and Dickens’s ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood.”’ 

““ Shadowed” (Mel- 
rose), an anonymous 
little book, dedicated 
to “all in sickness or 
in health, upon whom 
the shadow of sorrow 
falls,” is the work of 
an invalid and reveals 
the vicissitudes of the 
writer during rather 
more than twelve 
months of the time she 
was laid aside. With 
the growing dimness of 
the senses it is natural 
that thoughts should 
largely dwell upon the bygone days of health and strength, 
the present wearisome time of absolute uselessness 
and the rest and peace of the hereafter. The note is 
chiefly one of resignation ; sometimes it goes down into 
the depths and at other times rises to expressions of great 
joy. ‘‘ Shadowed ” bears some resemblance to “ The 
Roadmender’”’ and throughout shows an unusually keen 
appreciation of the changing beauties of nature. The 
writer has succeeded in recording in piquant and exquisite 
terms the vagaries of the mind of one held to life only as 
it were by a thread. 

Mr. Harold Spender’s ‘‘ Byron and Greece "’ (15s.; John 
Murray) deals very fully with almost the only redeeming 
phase of Byron—his passionate love of Greece, and his 
final self-sacrifice .on the altar of her freedom. Having 
given an admirably succinct record of Byron's two visits 
to Greece and of his death at Missolonghi, Mr. Spender 
gathers from Byron’s poems and letters all those passages 
that testify to his preoccupation with the wrongs and 
hopes of Greece, and so makes his death at last in her 
cause seem the natural culmination of a lifelong passion. 


former Editor of The Times, whose brilliant and intimate study of events in Europe, 
“Through Thirty Years,” was published last month by Messrs. Heinemann. 


There is enough of lofty aspiration and nobility in this 
story to throw his squalid loves and more squalidly love- 
less intrigues somewhat into the shade, even if it cannot 
make them less contemptible. This was a book worth 
doing, and Mr. Spender has done it well. 

A second edition of Mr. Logan's concise little sketch, 
“Ulster in the X-Rays” (3s. 6d. net; Stockwell), is 
welcome, and those who 
have not previously 
read this series of essays 
—on whichever political 
side they may be— 
would do well to glance 
through the present 
volume. The author is 
fair in his outlook, and 
he has interspersed seri- 
ous matter with several 
anecdotal and humor- 
ous pages. In addition 
to the many poetical 
quotations there is a 
chapter devoted entirely 
to Irish poetry. No 
pains have been spared 
to make an interesting 
and instructive volume 
concerning a province 
that has helped to make 
Irish history. 

“The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary’ (3s. 6d. ; 
Oxford Press) is a 
wonder of compactness 
and, in every sense of 
the word, of value for 
It is of a 
sufficiently handy size, 


the money. 


even if, with its thou- 
sand pages and up- 
wards, it is a little 
large for the pocket. 
To some extent it is 
an abridgment of the Concise Oxford Dictionary, but 
includes a good many words and definitions that are not 
in that admirable volume. Based on the great Oxford 
Dictionary, it justly claims to cover more ground than most 
and to be of unique authority among dictionaries of its size 
and price, 

Of the welcome that awaits the new edition of Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s unique autobiography, “ Impressions that 
Remained ” (two vols.; Longmans), there can be no 
doubt whatever. The book has virtue as a book ; it tells 
all the truth possible, and nothing but the truth, about a 
picturesque and finely sympathetic career. It has humour 
in plenty, vital observation and, with respect to all the 
emotions of an ardent life, the balance of a virile judg- 
ment. Few non-political biographies have so much to 
tell of well-known people, English and foreign, and none 
throws more light upon pre-war Germany. These merits 
have made it known in three editions already to great 
numbers of readers who are neither musicians nor musical 
amateurs ; and in a fourth edition it may be judged as 
literature. 


Mr. Henry Wickham Steed, 
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Rew Books. 


SIR JAMES BARRIE’S “DOVE SONO.”* 


To speak of Mary Rose is to speak in a whisper of Mar- 
garet the ‘‘ Might-Have-Been,’”’ who belongs to “ Dear 
Brutus ”’ ; to speak of the Island That Likes To Be Visited, 
in which the play of “‘ Mary Rose ”’ is centred, is to recall 
the Never-Never Land. For when the daughter of those 
delightfully old-fashioned 
Morlands was lost on the 
island it meant simply that 
her sacred childhood was 
being guarded by the spirit 
of faery. The episode of 
her return to material 
existence is intended to 
give significant form to a 
spiritual experience through 
which we all go at some 
moment of our lives, the 
moment when we hardly 
believe that mortal exist- 
ence can be so hemmed in 
by sorrow, _ suffering, 
hatred and disillusionment. 
““Should she have come 
back?’’ asks be- 
wildered father in the most 
profoundly moving scene of 
the play: how beautiful it 
would be if none of us 
returned to earth after our 
flight into the heaven of 
the human spirit ! 

In ‘‘ Mary Rose’ we 
have Sir James Barrie’s 
masterpiece, dramatically as 
well as_ philosophically 
speaking. For there is 
poetry in the conception, 
poetry in the execution, 
poetry actually in the stage 
directions. For an example 
we may turn to the author’s 
descriptive commentary at the point when, on the island, 
Simon is trying to put out the fire, and Mary Rose, lest 
she talk and take his. attention from his task, is sitting 
‘‘demure but gay, holding her tongue with her fingers like 
a child’: 


Photo by G. C. Beresford. 


““Something else is happening; the call has come to Mary 
Rose. It is at first as soft and furtive as whisperings from holes 
in the ground, Mary Rose, Mary Rose. Then in a fury as of 
storm and whistling winds that might be an unholy organ, it 
rushes upon the island, raking every bush for her. These sounds 
increase rapidly in volume till the mere loudness of them is 
horrible. They are not. without an opponent, Struggling 
through them, and also calling her name, is to be heard music of 
an unearthly sweetness that is seeking perhaps to beat them 
back and put a girdle of safety round her. Once,Mary Rose’s 
arms go out to her husband for help, but thereafter she is 
oblivious of his existence. _ Her face is rapt, but there is neither 
fear nor joy in it. Thus she passes from view. The island 
immediately resumes its stillness. Thesun has gone down.” 


When we saw “ Mary Rose’’ performed on the stage 
it struck deep into the memory like the music of Mozart. 
At last, in a volume of the uniform edition of Sir James 
Barrie’s plays, we have been given the opportunity to 
read the piece as well, and it makes us think of ‘‘ Dove 
Sono,”’ the most beautiful and poignant song that Mozart 
ever wrote. “‘ Mary Rose’’ is Sir James Barrie’s ‘‘ Dove 
Sono.” 


Tuomas MOUwLrtT. 


— Mary Rose.” A Play in Three Acts. By J. M. Barrie. 
5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


HUMAN AND INHUMAN.* 


Versatility is a dangerous gift; the Jack-of-all-trades 
is so often master of none of them. But Major A. J. 
Dawson seems equally at home whether he is writing the 
history of the lifeboatmen of Britain, the story of a dog, 
or the story of a tortured soul. 

In ‘His Mortal Tene- 
ment’’ he conceives the 
arresting idea of a man who 
dies, induces a living man 
to let him enter that man’s 
body and live in it for five 
years, does so, and honour- 
ably prepares to leave wife 
and child, to surrender “‘ his 
mortal tenement’ to its 
rightful owner again. A 
weird story, this of Ernest 
Critchett and Reginald 
Clifford—related by Merton, 
the friend of the former. A 
weird story, and one that 
might easily become merely 
sensational and frankly 
absurd. But Major Daw- 
son contrives to tell it with 
an impressive simplicity 
that recalls one’s sensations 
on first reading ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde’’—and I 
can think of no greater 
compliment than that. The 
mere idea of this gruesome 
sub-tenancy is enough to 
give one furiously to think ; 
but there is, besides, the 
position of Helen, who 
marries Clifford’s body in- 
habited by Critchett, after 
Critchett has died, largely 
because she could not accept 

Sir J. M. Barrie. his love as Critchett. And 
her reason was that Critchett possessed a very lovely nature 
and a face of such ugliness—particularly when contorted 
by the grimace with which the unhappy fellow tried to 
convey extreme benevolence—that she was to be excused 
for turning from him, as did almost everyone else, in a 
physical repulsion that was not to be controlled. 

This book is published as No. 1 of a series called ‘‘ Little 
Novels.’’ Itis a short book, in truth, if words be counted ; 
but it is emphatically not a Jittle novel; indeed, it has 
many of the qualities of a truly great one. Perhaps not 
the least of these is the perfect judgment which has warned 
the author where to stop. 

Putting down this book, I came to Major Dawson’s 
‘* Peter of Monkslease.’’ That he is an authority on dogs 
did not prepare me for the audacity of a man who can 
sit down and write a book of three hundred pages -not 
merely on the lore of the hound and his habits—that 
none could do better than he has done—but on the life 
and adventures of a particular dog, and that dog’s friends, 
human and canine. Not only has Major Dawson done 
this thing, but he has forced me to retract my “ Pish!”’ 
and ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ and admit that he has convinced me 
that if he himself does not understand the ‘silent language 
of the animals he has studied so carefully—then he can 
at least interpret their motions and commotions so cleverly 
that I am content to accept him as an interpreter. 


* “His Mortal Tenement.” By A. J. Dawson. 3s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.)—‘‘ Peter of Monkslease.”” By A. J. Dawson. 
7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 
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Peter was a bloodhound, and a very fine bloodhound 
at that—and bloodhounds require to be cared for not 
only with kindness, but also with understanding. But of 
course the same thing may be said of other dogs! How- 
ever, they repay the care bestowed on them; even I, 
who have never owned more than an unpedigreed terrier 
(bless him!) know that. Peter was a sahib; can one say 
more? He refused to appear in a show-ring in which, 
his doggy mind was convinced, he would have snatched 
from an older kennel-mate the championship honours 
the latter had long worn so proudly. Is this far-fetched ? 
Set down here it looks food for a smile. But read the 
book, ye dogless ones—read, and be humbled. 

I wonder if any woman can read the chapter or two 
in which the birth of the bitch Priscilla’s puppies is de- 
scribed, without being profoundly moved. I doubt it, for 
my own less sensitive masculine understanding was thrilled. 
But, indeed, it is hardly fair to point out one portion of 
the book as better than another, for it is throughout a 
piece of uniformly fine work. It will be useful to the 
dog-fancier and interesting to the amateur, and yet have 
a separate charm for those who have never owned a dog 
at all. 


Francis D. GRIERSON. 


BUTLER, DULL AND DELIGHTFUL.* 


“ Luck and Cunning ”’ is still another product of Butler's 
controversy with Darwin and the Darwinians. It is 
perhaps the least profitable of all his books to read. In 
it he appears fully developed as a typical man with a 
grievance—as an embittered and even spiteful antagonist, 
still rampaging though the object of his hostility was dead. 
Let us grant for the sake of peace that Butler had good 
ground for his attack, and that some of the enemy sinned 
deliberately against the accepted conventions of combat. 
Yet, even with that admitted, it is hard to like a man 
who makes a hobby for life out of his grievance. We 
don’t care for Butler in the character of ex-Inspector 
Syme. 

As we have pointed out, one reason why Butler never 
reached the position to which his remarkable gifts entitled 
him is that he was always trying to have things both ways. 
His biology should have taught him better than that. He 
wanted to be both offensive and esteemed. He wanted to 
be an enfant terrible and yet to inherit the kingdom as a 
little child. But it was never said of the enfant terrible 
“of such is the kingdom of heaven”’ ; because the enfant 
terrible is not a little child : he is merely a knowing adult in 
the form of a child. In fact about “‘ Luck and Cunning ” 
there is altogether too much cunning and too little luck. 
Still, there itis. It is a dull thing, but his own. It is part 
of an original writer’s work and it contains some good 
passages. 

Fortunately ‘‘ Alps and Sanctuaries ’’ is at hand to give 
beauty for ashes. It is not Butler’s best book, but it is 
one of the best, and it stands constant reading. The present 
fine edition is specially noteworthy and desirable because 
of the general improvement in the illustrations. Some 
have been reproduced afresh from the drawings, and are 
thus in a different ‘‘ state.’’ The gain is great on the whole. 
The nobler sized page gives both the masses and the details 
a chance. But some have had to be printed from the 
reproductions of the older illustrations. We imagine the 
Angera series to be some of these, as in our copy they are 
not very successful. The difficulty of getting Butler’s 
numerous musical quotations to match the type of an 
édition de luxe has not been quite overcome ; but at least 
the present form is an improvement on the glaring minims 
and crochets used in the reprint of 1913. The Shrewsbury 


edition grows more and more desirable as the line of its 
volumes extends. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


* “The Works of Samuel Butler.” Vol. VII: “ Alps and 
Sanctuaries’; Vol. VIII: Luck and Cunning.’’ 20 volumes, 
£21 the set. (Jonathan Cape.) 


A STUDENT OF FICTION.* 


More than once, while reading Mr. Gould’s very lively 
pages, I have been reminded of an occasion long ago when 
I met for the first time a young, clever and delightfully 
sanguine writer. I remember it clearly owing to a pleas- 
ing syllogism with which he confounded me quite early 


in the conversation. ‘‘ Shall I prove to you,’’ he said, 
‘in three sentences the existence of God?” He did. I 
can still hear the cheery words of his conclusion: ‘‘ Ergo— 
God is.” 


Naturally this book reminds me of the occasion, for the 
young man in question was the author, Mr. Gerald Gould, 
now I suppose grown a little older, but not irritatingly 
wiser. I do not know whether he can still prove the Deity’s 
existence with such facility, but he is still ready to defend 
many principles which it was once not orthodox to deny— 
the individuality of the soul, the propriety of marriage, 
the good taste of virginal purity, the coherence of art, the 
sanity of human nature, the ‘‘ main stream ”’ in literature, 
the responsibility of critics. This is detachment indeed 
for one who is soaked in current fiction, and it means that 
Mr. Gould, though he is still young, refuses to be seduced 
into joining the company of the fashionable though ageing 
jeunes. He is in the world of contemporary letters, but 
emphatically he will not be of it, except when he yields 
himself up to the temptation of the epigram. 

His subject is a large one for so small a volume ; for he 
has set himself to examine types of all classes of novel, 
written by novelists who began to write not more than 
twenty-four years ago. He disposes therefore of an 
immense number of carefully classified writers in a short 
space, and has little opportunity to probe any one of 
them very deeply. Being intent on extracting the broader 
characteristics which attach them to a class, he is little 
concerned to discover just what it is that gives a book 
its unique individual interest. Entrenched in his first 
principles, he is inclined to dogmatise about life with a 
terrific assurance, and woe betide the author whose book 
fails to exemplify his dogmas, 

“One can only appeal again to the universal fact. 
Marriage is not like that,” he says when he wants to 


* “The English Novel of To-day.” By Gerald Gould. 
7s. 6d. (Castle.) 


Photo by E. O. Hoph. Mr. Gerald Gould. 
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confound Mr. D.H. Lawrence. ‘‘ From that truth,’ he says, 
alluding to a proposition he has just enunciated, “‘ the 
new movement has gone miserably astray,’’ thus in one 
breath making the law and passing sentence. ‘“‘ People 
do not seduce each other at sight,”’ he says in criticism of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. How does he know? It is only 
Mr. Gould’s word against Mr. Huxley’s. And again: “ It 
is a common defect of modern novelists to dwell too 
exclusively on the physical side of love.”” Yet I find Mr. 
Brimley Johnson in ‘‘Some Contemporary Novelists ”’ 
writing of ‘‘ that hostility towards materialism which is 
obvious in much current fiction.”” Which is right ? 

Mr. Gould’s method appears to be based on that of 
Taine. The race, the milieu, the moment—know those and 
you know all. But even if it be true that the human race 
flows with events like a river, still, as Sainte-Beuve declares, 
there is a difference of quality even between drops of water. 
It is interesting, and I think profitable, to trace with him 
the common psychological and pathological methods of 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Joyce, Miss Sinclair, Miss Rebecca 
West and others. But when we have done that we are 
as far as ever from accounting for the success of any one of 
them, or of extracting the peculiar quality and power by 
which each has enjoyed our attention. I feel with Mr. 
Gould that James Joyce is a rather irritating and arrogant 
author ; but we have not disposed of him by quoting a few 
extravagant passages; we have not so interpreted his 
wilful imagination or explained his power. 

About Mr. Lawrence he is more suggestive. ‘‘ Art must 
progress in the direction of greater coherence,” he says. 
(And this is mainly true, though it is terribly reminiscent 
of what the Classicists were always urging against the 
Romanticists.) ‘‘ But this modern movement ”’ (by which 
he means Mr. Lawrence) “‘ is backwards towards fear and 
night.”’ 

Excellent. But why not backwards as well as mono- 
tonously forwards? Why not fear and night in the 
twilight of a modern imagination ? If that were all that 
«could be advanced against Mr. Lawrence I might think 
ihim a more important writer than in fact I do. 

Nor is he fair to Miss May Sinclair or Miss Rebecca West 
when he concludes that “ all this psychological business ”’ 
has an influence “ deleterious and considerable,’’ and has 
given us “‘ wrong methods and wrong results.’’ We don’t 
dictate to poets the metre they shall use. We have no 
more right to dictate to novelists their method. If a poet 
fails to move us we may find.the reason to lie in his choice 
of metre—but we shall generally be wrong. It is more 
likely to be his lack of inspiration, or his ignorance of life, 
or his insincerity, or his incapacity for speech—some 
essential personal. and creative lack. But his method, in 
the novelist as in the poet, is to be taken for what it is— 
explained, analysed as much as you like—but it is the 
result which counts, the author’s spirit as embodied in the 
result, which it is the critic’s business to define. 

Mr. Gould has not entirely overlooked those dmes 
délicates (if I may again quote from Sainte-Beuve), who 
cannot be explained away simply as a result and product 
of circumstance. There is Mr. David Garnett for example, 
and there is Mr. Norman Douglas. But why in praising 
“South Wind” does the author dismiss ‘“‘ They Went ”’ 
in a sentence stating that it does not repeat the success of 
‘South Wind ’”’? It does not indeed. It repeats nothing. 
It is unique. It is diabolical and incomparable in its 
diabolism—a masterpiece of almost satanic cynicism, 
unlike anything else in literature. 

And Mr. E. M. Forster—an dme délicate truly. There is 
a sentence in which to define Mr. Forster, but neither Mr. 
Gould nor I have yet found it. And what of Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford (F. M. Hueffer) ? Is he, after producing one 
of the two or three best books of this year, to be dismissed 
in a sentence just because he cannot be classified ? 

What a lot of novelists there are! There are scores of 
them whom Mr. Gould discusses—scores of writers, not 
producing mere pot-boilers but serious, tremendously 
serious books. Think of all these men and women— 
especially women—nearly all of them members of the 


P.E.N. Club, all taking their art with intense earnestness, 
all talking in select circles about their technique, all read- 
ing one another, and critics of one another—more or less 
taking in one another’s washing! What a vast mass is 
their literary output! What a high average! How 
intelligent and talented, and occasionally intellectual ! 
And how surprising that amidst this abundance of talent 
there is little that is either so necessary to culture, or so 
nourishing to one’s sensibility and awareness of life that 
one ought to have read it. 

That of course is Mr. Gould’s difficulty and his handicap. 
Most of us who have attempted his kind of job have felt it. 
I have necessarily spoken about his critical exposition. 
His critical instincts I think are more true. He has a way 
of getting at results that in my view are broadly right, 
clinging to common sense, rejecting the wilfully abnormal 
and the artificial. 

R. A. Scott- JAMES. 


A MODERN PREACHER.* 


Mr. Porritt’s skilful and sympathetic biography of the 
late Dr. J. H. Jowett raises once more some of the un- 
answered questions of life. What, for example, is the 
clue to a great preacher’s success ? Vocation appears in 
the Christian ministry as it does in the artistic or the 
literary world. Some do their work conscientiously, but 
here and there a figure appears of pre-eminent ability. 
And the difficulty is to see wherein the ability consists. 
The effects are indisputable, but the causes elude analysis. 
In the case of a preacher like Dr. Jowett, one would almost 
say that he was predestined to be a preacher. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury puts it, in an appreciative 
foreword, ‘‘ preachers belonging to the front rank are rare 
in the England of to-day; rarer, I am afraid, than they 
used to be. Of that small number Dr. Jowett was pre- 
eminently one.’’ Yet it is not easy to see why or how. 
The curious thing is that it was almost, we might say, by 
accident that he became a preacher at all. He was on 
the point of becoming a lawyer. Indeed, “‘ his father had 
virtually completed all the arrangements for him to enter 
a Halifax firm of solicitors as an articled clerk. On the 
day before the articles were to be signed Jowett met his 
Sunday School teacher, by accident, in the street and 
told him what he was about to do. Mr. Dewhirst looked 
grieved. ‘I had always hoped,’ he said, ‘ that you would 
go into the ministry.’ Jowett, with his profound affection 
for his Sunday School teacher, was taken aback.’’ He 
then reconsidered his decision. As it turned out, his 
second thoughts were wise. His real vocation lay in the 
Christian ministry. But the point is that this was not 
his original aim ; he was not one of those who instinctively 
from the first realise their bent in life. And, even as we 
follow his notable career, the mystery remains. Jowett 
was not a theologian, as Dr. R. W. Dale was. He was 
not, in the strict sense of the term, a thinker. Mr. Porritt 
devotes a chapter to “‘ his gospel,’ arguing that the ex- 
planation of his wide popularity was ‘‘ not to be found 
merely in his being possessed of a beautiful voice, of perfect 
elocution, of all the arts of oratory.’’ But when we finish 
the chapter we find that what Jowett preached was an 
evangelicalism which had no special features; it was not 
a reinterpretation such as his contemporary, Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth, offered to the thoughtful. Jowett, we are told, 
‘concentrated his strength on edifying the saints, com- 
forting the sad, and illuminating the pathway to the peace 
of mind that is the Christian’s inalienable reward. His 
own mental and spiritual experience had not fashioned 
him for laying the spectres in questing minds, or dealing 
with the intellectual problems of men and women per- 
plexed by doubt, hesitation and pain. The problems that 
baffle the modern mind left him serene and unperturbed 
in the uplands of assured faith into which he seems to have 
soared without any tragic crisis in his religious experience.” 


* “John Henry Jowett, C.H., D.D.” By Arthur Porritt. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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To judge from his books, he appealed powerfully to 
Christian intuitions, he could express these in attractive 
English, and evidently he had the preacher’s gift of fusing 
his personality with his ideas. But, nevertheless, the 
mystery of his success remains. 

As to its reality there can be no question. He was, like 
Archbishop Tillotson in the eighteenth century, one of the 
notable preachers born in Yorkshire. He had three singu- 
larly successful ministries—in Newcastle, in Birmingham 
and in New York. He commanded, in later years, the 
attention of politicians and royalty; he was recognised 
far beyond the bounds of Congregationalism ; and, with 
it all, he retained an unspoiled simplicity. At Birmingham 
he developed the social service of the church and when 
he returned from America in 1917, he hoped to overcome 
the differences between the Church of England and the 
Nonconformists ; in the last years of his life he had set 
his heart upon international peace. All of which shows 
that he was not a mere pulpiteer. He grew, in some 
directions. Mr. Porritt enables the reader to follow his 
career intelligently. ‘‘ I hold any writer justified,’ said 
Henry James, “ who is himself in love with his theme.” 
Mr. Porritt is so justified. And he succeeds in interesting 
his readers in his friend, even although, to those who never 
knew Dr. Jowett personally, the success he won remains 
somewhat of a mystery. Perhaps that feeling makes the 
book all the more interesting. 


James MOFrFatrt. 


THE COMING OF AMOS.* 


Mr. Locke is still held captive by the Riviera and its 
sunshine, by the outlook it offers over ‘‘ southern sea and 
sky and the long Esterel of ever-changing beauty,”’ and 
by its other spectacle of a crowd of cosmopolitan pleasure- 
seekers feverishly intent on amusement and the cult of the 
great god, Chance. The colour of the scene and its out- 
ward aspect of gaiety, the contrast between the peaceful 
charm of Nature’s setting and the restless and artificial 
lives of those who bring this district its wealth, are more 
than ever his themes in his newest story, ‘‘ The Coming of 
Amos.”’ 

In no recent book which has come from his pen has 
he permitted himself to be so elaborately and lyrically 
descriptive of the amenities, scenic and climatic, of that 
part of the Riviera in which he has fixed his home—he has 
the good excuse, to be sure, that the narrator of his tale 
is supposed to be a distinguished painter of pictures ; in 
no other work of his has the coast he loves, and Cannes in 
particular, been made so essentially part and parcel of the 
plot of his romance. Cannes with its rich idlers, its fair 
women, its gamblers, is here the foil of the novelist’s 
fantastically ingenuous and Puritan hero, Amos Burden ; 
half the piquancy of the stalwart Australian’s ignorance of 
civilised life, disregard of its conventions and polite habits, 
and scorn for its smaller vices depends on the sophistication 
of the society, the artificiality of the atmosphere into 
which he is suddenly plunged. Between this child of 
religious fanatics, trained in hatred of alcohol and profanity 
and self-indulgence, and long isolated from people of his 
own breed, and his uncle the painter, a hedonist and not a 
little of an egoist, fond of his creature comforts and very 
worldly and urbane in his standards, there is of course a 
wide gulf which Mr. Locke renders comic in its profundity ; 
such an uncle is only too glad to obtain a bear-leader to 
take so embarrassing a charge off his hands and improve 
him out of knowledge by travel. But it is in Cannes that 
all Amos’s real adventures take place, and it is this town 
that reacts on him most dramatically. 

Similarly the siren of the story, Nadia, who fascinates 
both uncle and nephew and turns them into unconscious 
rivals, may figure as a Russian princess, doomed to escape 
the grip of the Ché-ka only to pass into the more dangerous 
clutches of the blackguard gambler and blackmailer, Ramon 


* “ The Coming of Amos.” 


By William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Bodley Head.) ° 


Garcia, but might really stand as a personification of the 
Riviera, typifying its allurements. When Amos kills the 
villainous Garcia by accident in a struggle and marries 
Nadia, whom he has thus made a widow—although some- 
thing like murder might seem to bar their union—it is as 
if this Quixote from Karraranga, this would-be reformer 
of our Western naughtinesses, had capitulated to some 
force bigger than just one dainty woman, and had suc- 
cumbed to the influence of the siren city which he had at 
first so vigorously resisted. 

It is because the novelist secures this effect that we need 
not take too seriously his mouthpiece’s depreciation of 
the more lurid parts of the tale as melodrama. Garcia 
certainly belongs to melodrama, but Nadia, notwithstand- 
ing her choice of such a husband, really fascinates the 
reader as well as her lovers, and Amos, though the history 
of his youth is a little hard to credit, can be reckoned a 
thoroughly amusing creation. Meantime in his Dorothea 
Mr. Locke gives us one more successful portrait of the 
modern self-reliant English girl; and as for the artist- 
philosopher who tells the story—luxury-loving and rather 
didactic David Fontenay—he is alive with all his foibles 
from the first page to the last. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


NATURE STUDY.* 


Fabre in France and Hudson in England gave an impetus 
to that popular study of Nature of which the high priest 
may be said to be White of Selborne. It is not necessary 
to be able to build up a whole animal from a single bone, 
after the manner of Owen, to be a successful student of 
Nature. It would seem indeed that the scientist is the 
last person to give us an intimate insight into the lives 
of the lower animals. J. Arthur Thomson has succeeded 
to a certain extent in making science a popular study 
as did his predecessor at Aberdeen though not to the 
same extent. I must confess that in my younger days 
at Aberdeen, Professor Nicholson, great scientist that 
he was, at times left too little to the imagination and too 
much to fact. But on the whole men like Nicholson and 
his successor, Thomson, have done great service in kindling 
in the layman a love of the study of Nature. 

Mr. Watson Lyle’s book would have served for me in 
my student days as something of an antidote, for he makes 
up in imagination what he lacks in pure science. I have 
known Mr. Lyle for some time as a critic of music, and 
when he showed me his first article dealing with pastoral 
moods and impressions, I confess that I was surprised. 
But before I had read two hundred words I realised that 
Mr. Lyle saw Nature as the poet sees her, and that he 
could express himself with something of the elusive charm 
of Charles Lamb, and not a little of the deep insight of 
Wordsworth. He writes in a style of an arresting sim- 
plicity, and there is in these brief glimpses of Nature the 
art that conceals art. 

In a couple of pages on the owls’ courtship we learn 
more than in some textbooks. For he gives alike to 
bird and beast something of the higher humanity. The 
wedding of the partridges, for example, shows how devoutly 
the writer of these moods and impressions is a worshipper 
of Nature and understands her many offsprings. 

The Editor of THE Bookman says in a short foreword 
that, like Alexander Smith, he has grown to feel that : 


“The world is lovely; but the sight 
Of man adds pathos to delight.” 


I think that after reading this volume most of us will 
say that we love not man the less but Nature more. 

Mr. Lyle has succeeded in giving to these sketches that 
rare gift of ‘‘atmosphere.’”’ He does not merely observe 
like a Romanes or a Lloyd Morgan, but in the larger sense 
of Gilbert White. It may be said that I am placing Mr. 
Lyle very high in the list of writers of Nature study, but 
my defence will be found in the articles themselves. I have 


* “ Pastoral Moods and Impressions.” 


By Watson Lyle. 
With Introduction by St. John Adcock. 


(Heath Cranton.) 
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only one fault to find with them. As impressions they are 
too brief and as moods they are too varying. 

It is certainly not a book to prune. Mr. Lyle seems to 
hurry from one chapter to another with the rapidity of a 
dictionary maker. Take the blackbirds’ wooing or any 
chapter you like, and as you read the two hundred words 
or so you feel that he has left too much to the imagination. 
However, this is to Mr. Lyle’s credit. I should like to 
add a word of tribute to Mr. George J. Thompson for his 
drawings. 

BRODIE FRASER. 


THE MODERN DOOMSDAY BOOK.* 


This is an age when small outlay brings quick returns, 
and a “‘ Silbermann”’ or a ‘‘ Lady into Fox’’ will receive 
much more precipitate acclamation than an “ Arabia 
Deserta.’”’ We must be careful, then, to give such an 
author as Mr. Bernard Gilbert a very laborious and 
sympathetic hearing, for his determination to present 
English country life in all its infinite complexity is one 
which no author would have set himself without the 
consciousness of a mission. ‘‘ Bly Market’”’ is the latest 
volume in his epic endeavour, which has already included 
“Old England ’”’ and King Lear at Hordle.’’ We are 
presented with an immense series of moving pictures taken 
at the small country town of Bly on a market day during the 
war, just preceding Christmas Eve. We begin with Canon 
Makepeace’s reflections at seven in the morning and end 
with a curious grim saturnalia of carol-singing a quarter 
of an hour before midnight. Between these termini Mr. 
Gilbert displays a knowledge of rustic and small-town 
characters and backgrounds which certainly no con- 
temporary writer possesses. Whatever type or individual 
presents itself for unsentimental examination, Mr. Gilbert 
is promptly and astonishingly adequate to it, whether he 
is faced by a tramp or a justice of the peace, a lunatic or 
a bargee. 

But examination is not the exact word. That implies a 
certain amount of intellectual choice and rejection, of that 
inspired favouritism or exaggeration without which even 
the meanest art is not to be achieved. And Mr. Gilbert 
no more chooses or rejects or exaggerates than the eye of a 
camera. His lens is accurate and unflawed, his plate is 
sensitive, but the whole function is automatic. That is a 
method for which Mr. Gilbert is not to be reproached. He 
has deliberately chosen it, and he is to be thanked rather 
for what he has achieved than—curmudgeonly sin of 
modern criticism !—condemned for not doing what he has 
not attempted. But the language in which we must 
proclaim our gratification must be rather that in which we 
praise a Goerz or a Zeiss camera than a landscape by Pisarro. 

He provides us in fact with the modern Doomsday Book. 
If any personal attitude of Mr. Gilbert’s at all may be 
apprehended, it is the fear lest some cataclysm be impend- 
ing which will so entirely destroy for our posterity the 
condition of things as we know them, that it is the duty of 
a writer so equipped with the adequate knowledge at all 
points, to sit down and render a complete account of them. 
No thought is too trivial for Mr. Gilbert to record it, or no 
detail of furniture too unassuming to be omitted. He has 
of course the precedent of Walt Whitman in the unflagging 
transcription of the unimportant. But Whitman’s cata- 
logues are intended rather to act as incantations, to lull 
the mind into a state of dazed expectancy, before some 
tremendous outburst of lyric passion sweeps the reader 
along whatever wind or water the poet is himself impelled 
by. Nothing is farther from Mr. Gilbert’s mind than lyric 
passion. Perhaps there is nothing he would more com- 
pletely scorn, for his purpose is entirely objective. That 
is why the comparison made by his publishers between 
Mr. Gilbert and modernists like Messrs. James Joyce and 
Wyndham Lewis is particularly infelicitous. Writers like 
those are interested in nobody’s minds but their own, 


* “ Bly Market: Moving Pictures of a Market Day.” By 
Bernard Gilbert. {£2 2s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Mr. Gilbert in everybody’s but his own. ‘‘ Ulysses ’”’ is in 
fact the precise antithesis to ‘“‘ Bly Market.”’ 

From the point of view of historical chronicle, therefore, 
Mr. Gilbert’s work is incomparable. From the point of 
view of literature—a point of view he surely does not 
challenge—it is negligible. Let us take for instance the 
maniac called Gilbert Pinion who at five minutes past ten 
stations himself by the gate in order to present to the 
reader the series of illusions which the war has sent hurtling 
through his diseased brain. He is awaiting, as lunatics 
do, that fellow : 

“At last! There he is! Disguised as Aaron Coynbee of 
Pantacks. I wonder what he’s done with Aaron’s body ? Shall 
I walk quietly past and slit his back tyre with my penknife 
while he’s stopped? Probably the ‘drover’ has told him 
about my putting strips of rubber under my chair-legs and the 
feet of the bed, as the doctor suggested, because rubber’s a non- 
conductor of electricity and will defeat their hellish machina- 
tions. Yes, I dare say I’d better take the doctor’s advice, then, 
and carry on the anti-spy organisation from the White House, 


which is full of lunatics, poor creatures ; for no one would suspect 
what I’m up to when I’m there.” 


It is admirable. But compare this raving for a moment 
with the daftest utterance of a fool in Shakespeare. The 
other has human, emotional significance. This is a pure 
pathological document. It would have defeated Mr. 
Gilbert’s purpose had ‘“‘ Bly Market’ been interesting as 
fine literature is interesting. If William the Conqueror’s 
tax-collectors had made a work of art out of Doomsday 
Book there would have been sharp language at head- 
quarters. ‘‘ Bly Market” is dull and in the last degree 
praiseworthy. 

Louis GOLDING. 


A ROMANTICIST’S PORTRAIT OF 
CONRAD.* 


Whether Joseph Conrad will or will not be fortunate 
in his official biographer depends to an extraordinary 
degree on the amount of skill and discretion with which 
the appointed memorialist approaches the unofficial and 
unconventional biographical chapters which have been 
contributed since the novelist’s death by Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford. One need hardly explain at this time of day that 
Mr. Ford was once the Mr. Hueffer who was privileged 
to collaborate with Conrad in several works of fiction ; 
it is therefore fitting and natural that he has approached 
his sudden task as a romanticist. Indeed he tells us 
quite frankly in his preface that ‘‘ this is a novel, not a 
monograph; a portrait, not a narrative; for what it 
shall prove to be worth, a work of art, not a compilation.” 
That it is also a work of imagination is something which 
even those who are most sceptical as to the truth of the 
portrait, tempted though they may be, will hesitate to 
suggest ; for does not Mr. Ford go on to say that “as to 
the truth of the impression as a whole the writer believes 
that no man would care—or dare—to impugn it’’? Far 
be it from anybody’s intention to rank himself as a darer. 
For our part we are content to say simply that if Joseph 
Conrad requested, as Mr. Ford declares, a memorial abso- 
lutely different from the ‘‘ usual official biography ’’—*‘ for 
something human was to him dearer than the wealth of 
the Indies ’’—that request has certainly been attended 
to. Nothing so sensational has been written by one 
author about another author in regard to their intimate 
relationship since Hogg perpetrated his ‘‘ Life ’’ of Shelley. 

It is more than twenty-five years since the Conrad- 
Hueffer association began. Conrad was introduced to Mr. 
Hueffer because, as we are now informed more than once, 
a joint-partnership with ‘‘ the finest stylist in England ”” 
was regarded as the most profitable thing then possible to 
the comparative novice from Poland : 

“He (Conrad) stated succinctly and carefully that he had 
said to Henley—Henley had published ‘The Nigger of the 


Narcissus’ in his Review—‘ Look here. I write with such 
difficulty ; my intimate automatic less expressed thoughts are 


* “ Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance.’ By Ford 
Madox Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer). 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
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in Polish; when I express myself with care I 
do it in French. When I write I think in 
French and then translate ‘the words of my 
thoughts into English. This is an impossible 
process for one desiring to make a living by 
writing in the English language... .’ And 
Henley, according to Conrad on that evening, 
had said: ‘Why don’t you ask H to 
collaborate with you. He is the finest stylist 
in the English language to-day.’ ”’ 

Mr. Ford tries to be fair to himself, 
however, and he immediately qualifies all 
this by describing how on the occasion 
of a verbal duel that he had later with 
Henley ‘that violent-mouthed person- 
ality’’ remarked to him: ‘“‘ Who the hell 
areyou? Ineverevenheard your name!”’ 
or words to that effect. Not that one 
objects to any expression of vanity that 
Mr. Ford puts into his book. He is not 
the sort of man we get irritated by. 
Indeed he is extremely likeable; and 
when we come to the section that has 
really nothing to do with the case, in 
which he propounds and analyses his 


fA. 


attitude—eethe—oariy-ER; The early E. R, id the only 
literary business that, in piradtology, "cane home 
to my’ bosom". The mere fact that it was. the’occasion of you 
putting’ on me that gentle but persistent pressure whic} extracted 
from the depths of my then despondency the stuff of the "Personal 
Record" would be enough to make its memory dear. Do you care to 
be reminded that the editing of the first number was finished in 
that farmhouse we occupied near Luton. You arrived Om@ thm even- 
ing with’ your amiable myrmidons and parcels of copy. I shall 
never forget the cold of that night, the black grates, the gutter- 
ing candles, the dimmed lamps-and the desperate stillness of that 
house, where women and children were innocently sleeping, when you 
sought me out at 2 a.m. in my dismal study to make me concentrate 
suddenly on a twoepage notice of the "Ile des Penguins". A mar- 
vellously successful instance of editorial tyranny! I suppose 
you were justified. The Almber @ne of the E. B. could not have 
come out with two blank pages in it. It would have been too 
sensational. I have forgiven you long ago. 

My onty grievance against the early E. R. is that it didn't 


last long enough. If I say that I am curious to see what you 


theory of technique in the novel, weare will make of this venture it isn't because I have the slightest 
really impressed by him. Here is Mr. doubts of your consistency. You have a perfect: right to say 


Hueffer at his very best—the romanticist 


that you are"rather unchangeable”. Unlike the Serpent (which is 
Wise) you will die in your original skin. So I have no doub 


of the Fifth Queen Crowned, and ladies that the Review will be trulj Fordian -- at all costs. But 


whose bright eyes .. . 


one of your early men it will be interesting to see what men you 


As for Joseph Conrad we learn that he will find now and what you will get out of them in these changed 


times. 
hated the sea, hated writing, hated 
Russia ; and on at least one occasion he 7 Ihe | 
even hated his collaborator : /Y 

“‘ The occupation of writing to such a nature Ana 
as Conrad’s is terribly engrossing. To be A 6 
suddenly disturbed is apt to cause a second’s 
real madness. . . . We were once going up to Ha Larne Man - . A 
Town in order to take some proofs to a lg dy Ke 
publisher, and half-way between Sandling and A ) L 
Charing Cross Conrad remembered some dAuwnr ~) 4 
phrase that he had forgotten to attend to in A uuhg — t . f d 
the proofs. He tried to correct them with a di a ne Nn teo 
pencil, but the train jolted so badly that hag, 
writing, sitting on a seat, was impossible. ws 
Conrad got down on the floor of the carriage “Wn 


and, lying on his stomach, went on writing. 
Naturally when the one phrase was corrected 
twenty other necessities for correction stuck 
out of the page. 

“* We were alone in the carriage. The train 
passed Paddock Wood, passed Orpington, 
rushed through the suburbs. The writer said: 
‘We're getting into Town!’ Conrad never 
moved except to write. The house-roofs of London whirled 
in perspective round us; the shadow of Cannon Street Station 
was over us. Conrad wrote. The final shadow of Charing 
Cross was over us. It must have been very difficult to see 
down there. He never moved. ... Mildly shocked at the 
idea that a porter might open the carriage door and think us 
peculiar, the writer touched Conrad on the shoulder and said: 
“We're there!’ Conrad’s face was most extraordinary— 
suffused and madly vicious. He sprang to his feet and straight 
at the writer’s throat. . . .” 


At any rate this is all in keeping with our theory that 
we shall not understand Conrad unless we emphasise to 
ourselves that in him was a dash of the Asiatic. And 
there are many other passages to give the theory plausi- 
bility. Those who would reject it, or Mr. Hueffer’s support 
of it, must do so violently. But even they will admit the 
value of much that helps to give the book its distinctive 
worth. We are told, for example, that when Conrad 
talked in a sympathetic environment “ he was like his 
‘Mirror of the Sea.” Indeed a great part of his ‘ Mirror 
of the Sea’ was just his talk which the writer took down 
in a shorthand of his own extemporising, recalling to 
Conrad who was then in a state of great depression, various 
passages of his own relating... . 

We have some fascinating glimpses, afforded us through 
Mr. Ford by Conrad himself, of ‘‘ His misty youth that 
seemed to pass in great houses or in the prison-yards, the 
exiled child, and mostly at night or at nightfall, read with 
engrossment Marryat and Fenimore Cooper, and so 
sowed the seeds of his devotion to England.” And here 


Facsimile Letter of Mr. Conrad’s. 


From “Joseph Conrad,” by Ford Madox Ford (Duckworth). 


is the thoroughly human Conrad on whom his colleague 
lays such stress at the beginning of the book : 


‘‘He liked to amuse himself with resemblances between 
himself and other great men—Johnson collected orange peel 
and dried it, so at one time Conrad had done. Or he would 
find in memoirs accidental traits of resemblance between himself 
and Napoleon, Louis XVIII, Theophile Gautier or General 
Gallifet. He would look up from his book and read the passage 
out with hilarious pleasure. He liked, as has been said, to 
think that at one of the Chippendale desks that we had at the 
Pent Christina Rossetti had written and at another, given to 
the writer’s father as a wedding present, Carlyle, who was its 
donor. He would say that ‘ Heart of Darkness’ was written 
on the same wood as: 

““* Rest, rest, a perfect rest, 
Shed over brow and breast ; 
Her face is towards the west, 
The peaceful land...’ 


and ‘ The End of the Tether’ before the glass bookshelves that 
had seen Carlyle write the ‘ French Revolution.’ It did not 
matter that Christina wrote most usually on the corner of her 
washstand, or that Carlyle had bought the desk at a second- 
hand dealer’s in the street next Tite Street, Chelsea. It made 
indeed no difference that he disliked the work of Carlyle or 
thought Christina the greatest master of words in verse. The 
lines just cited were the only English poetry that the writer 
had ever heard Conrad quote. He had literally no ear for 
English verse.” 


There is a delightful memory of Mr. Galsworthy, who 
was one of Conrad’s first and best friends. Perhaps not 
quite intentionally Mr. Ford pays a fine tribute to Mr. 
Wells’s gift of discernment. Mr. Wells actually bicycled 
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out to Mr. Hueffer’s country cottage in those early days 
inorder to persuade him not to collaborate with Conrad : 


‘““ With an extreme earnestness he pleaded with the writer not 
to spoil Conrad’s style: ‘The wonderful Oriental style... . 
It’s as delicate as clockwork, and you'll only ruin it by sticking 
your fingers in it.’ The writer answered that Conrad wanted 
a collaboration and, as far as the writer was concerned, Conrad 
was going to get what he wanted. He can still see the dispirited 
action of Mr. Wells as he mounted his bicycle by the rear step 
and rode away along the ridge of little hills. . . . No more than 
those two speeches had been exchanged.” 


And we learn that Alphonse Daudet’s “‘ Jack’ was one 
of the major influences on that ‘‘ wonderful Oriental style.”’ 
That he should have made its acquaintance is not sur- 
prising, for, as Mr. Ford reminds us, ‘‘ men at sea read 
an inordinate amount.” 


““ During the watches when they are off duty they can, if 
they are so minded, sit about by the hour with books, engrossed, 
like children. A large percentage of the letters received by 
writers from readers come from sailors either in the King’s or 
the Merchant Service. Conrad had a great many such corre- 
spondents: one of his own, a naval officer, the writer curiously 
shared with Conrad. As each of our books came out he would 
write to its author, from off Gibraltar, from the China seas, 
from some Pacific station—very good letters. He seemed to 
have no idea of any relationship between his two addresses, but 
as he never gave the name of a ship neither of us ever wrote to 
him. His letters ceased after 1914.” 


We conclude with a Bravo ! for Mr. Ford. This passion 
of his for romance is irresistible. We need not recognise 
in that fragment about the letter-writing naval officer the 
elements of Conradian romance. Huefferian romance 
surely stands for something as well. 

Tuomas MOUwLt. 


WHAT THEY SAY: A DIALOGUE.* 


“Too many authors think they are ‘ writing down’ 
when they are merely writing badly. What I want for my 
readers is not the inferior work of the best writers, but the 
best work of middling writers endeavouring to become 
better.” 

Sense worthy of a Solomon. It should be inscribed 
over the doorway of every editorial room. But whence 
comes it ? 

An editor once said that to James Agate. 

In the long, long ago ? 

No—yesterday. As an apologia for this English Screen 
of his in the Daily Chronicle, I imagine. In fact I think 
I know that editor: an unhurried, philosophic, plain- 
speaking man who for years now has been quietly smuggling 
culture into the leader page of his London daily ; a man 
chivalrous to any new-comer with brave ideas and a spirited 
English; a gentleman of journalism with a sense of 
responsibility to his readers honest to himself and honour- 
able to them. If I mistake not I have had many a little 
homily from him which sent me striding down Fleet Street 
in a ferment... . 

Noble, my dear sir, noble! But it sounds like a fable— 
a fable of the literary journalism of a decade ago, slain 
these many years by the third-of-a-column snippet, the 
400-word snag, packed with inconsequential fact as a 
chump chop with lean, and as devoid of charm and 
personality. 

But Agate and company and their editors—for work 
like theirs must always be a tacit collaboration—are here 
to confound your pessimism. Work like this, I tell you— 
work which sweetens and humanises our daily journalism, 
work which is not news of the moment, but news of an 
individual and a generation—it suffers eclipse, but it never 
dies. The Street always has its Knights Errant, even 
though at times they languish on the cold hill’s side—its 
Philip Gibbs, Agate, Thomas, Robert Lynd, Aubertin, 
Macer-Wright (the ‘“‘ Purple Hours’’ man), Prioleau, 
Wyndham Lewis and “ Observator.’’ It can’t afford to 
be without them, for while your impersonal newsman 
brings knack and craft and astute technique to journalism, 

* “On an English Screen.” By James Agate. 6s. net. 


(John Lane.)—‘ Rain and Shine.” By F. W. Thomas. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Putnams.) 


these bring humour, reminiscence, imagination ; the white 
wine of thought and the red wine of personality. They are 
so to speak the frontal lobe of the brain of journalism, not 
the cerebellum. 

Splendid, my dear chap, splendid! But you’re up 
against a vast opposition who will tell you that the purpose 
of a newspaper is to purvey news, and that all your Agates 
are just vainglorious ornaments. 

Blasphemy! Falsehood! The purpose of a newspaper 
is to mirror /ife. And how much goodly, lusty life would 
miss the editions every day if we never had our Agates ! 
Southend is not news unless qa City man murders his 
mistress there, someone discovers an elixir in the Canvey 
mud, or a Councillor issues an edict that bathing costumes 
are to be worn with a green light in front and a red light 
behind. Agate slinks down there when none of these 
things are happening, has three shies tuppence, and comes 
back ‘‘ wedged romantically in a char-a-banc, a bag of 
shrimps in his bosom, a bottle of beer in his right hand, 
his left arm gallantly supporting one of Poplar’s fair, on 
his head a hat not noticeably masculine.’’ And what 
news of Southend we get! Then he goes to a Nighbrow 
dinner scrum with Rachel South (or is it another point of 
the compass ?) and scoops this priceless gem of news : 


. . he heard a pocket edition of Queen Victoria saying : 
Do you agree, young man, that the opposition of mind 
to matter presupposes their essential unity ?’ 

‘* Cyprian had an inspiration. 
‘«* Provided,’ he said, ‘ they have no bananas.’ ”’ 


“ee 


Isn’t that as important as two columns of Baldwin ? 
Yes, but noos is noos and 
Bananas are bananas! That’s my point. No paper 

need be ashamed of having a Special Correspondent in 

the West Indies ; there are plenty where the sour grapes 
come from: serious, busy chaps who make wars and 
murders and unmake Ministries. Agate just tells you 
about old photos of Ellen Terry, silly film synopses, 
fashionable first-nighters : ‘‘ worms which batten upon the 
dead body of British Drama’’; beer and alabaster bowls 
and snobs who “ do not so much enjoy their pretty things 
as the knowledge that they possess them.’’ He will 
celebrate a day off on fifty bob, take you into Kensington 

Gardens in order to tell you that “‘ children are like very 

clever grown-ups—they can begin an acquaintance where 

ordinary people leave off’’; luxuriate among famous 

Victorian cricketers, and pine at Ostend. He will give 

you an Alhambra rehearsal in six lines, thus : 


““* Do you want a crescendo here ?’ 

““*No! T want it louder!’ 

“And the conductor smiles, and orders the trombone to 
empty his lungs into that passage marked ‘ ff’ or ‘ double forte.’ 
The comedian has scribbled ‘ eighty ’ in the margin!” 


And he will give you thoughts evoked by a pilgrimage to 
Flanders battle-fields in straight, lithe, lean English which 
journalists should never seek to surpass, as here : 


“On this bright August day the years fade, and here again 
are the wind and the rain, the mud and the engines of terror, 
the unending boredom and the swift pain. Once more English 
humour and our land’s imperishable spirit walk the earth. 
These things, having once been, must ever be. But you have 
to stand before these simple stones to realise that, in essence, 
England has not changed, and that at heart we have not for- 

otten ... 

sate Strange that in a few short hours you can turn a page of 
history which four years wrote in the blood of a generation ! 
Strange how the world has shrunk! Strange that there can be 
such a thing as dressing for dinner in this land of the mighty 
dead! ... But, for myself, I forsake the saloons, watch the 
sun go down into the sea, and sit staring at vacancy till the 
stars swing to their places.”’ 


I wonder. . . . It is risky stuff always in journalism, 
that ; living prey for the lurking blue pencil. Sub-editors 
pant for it, as doth the hart for streams. Perhaps we are 
safer with our F. W. Thomas, an exhilarating humorist ; 
democracy’s back-court jester, a man who, tickle him any- 
where, will give you an instant reflex joke. ‘‘ There was 
nothing funny about this old woman, except perhaps her 
boots ; and they weren’t really comic. Absurd, maybe ; 
for they not only let in the wet, but they let it out again. 
And the rest of her was about as damp as a goldfish.”’ 
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Thomas is really Charles Chaplin organised into a 
philosophy. Like Chaplin’s, most of his humour is visual. 
It is a humour of gestures—mental, moral and physical. 
As such it is probably the finest corrective ever devised 
for sedentary newspaper readers, prone to look upon their 
news with an unkindly liver. Reading one of his Star 
sketches is physical exercise in the open air. It leaves you 
puffing and blowing. And exultant. 

In sum, then, it amounts to this: both are so humanly 
companionable. Agate’s English Screen is bright with 
that easy urbanity which takes you gently by the arm and 
charms you into a most equable humour. Thomas’s 
“Rain and Shine ’’ is of the kind which assails you with 
a resounding thwack, my boy, and knocks something of 
Falstaff into the leanest Cassius. We do not realise how 
well they serve us in our daily journalism until we get 
them, as now, for one whole evening. Then we know why 
it is we can read our paper every day and still preserve a 
healthy sanity. 

TREVOR ALLEN. 


A MIXED BAG.* 


A new volume from Mr. Roughead’s pen is always 
welcome. One can be sure of a well-told story, of facts 
carefully sifted and a usually interesting dénouement. 
Mr. Roughead has become our leading writer on criminology, 
and his work is constantly quoted and referred to. His 
extensive historical information, his legal insight, his 
engaging and entertaining style have won him an assured 
place in that department of literature. Here he presents 
us with what he calls ‘a mixed bag” of eight admirable 
studies—two from beyond the Tweed, one from over the 
Irish Sea and the remainder from his own Scotland. 

I agree with Mr. Roughead that the sketch which gives 
title to his volume is scarcely the best of the bunch, though 
he tells us it is placed first ‘‘ in deference to the judgment 
of an eminent hand.’ This story is ghastly enough, deal- 
ing as it does with the murder in the Tower of London of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, for which four persons were hanged, 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset escaping a similar fate 
through the exercise of the royal clemency. All the facts 
of the case, the expiscation of the dastardly plot and 
counterplot, a merciless characterisation of the chief 
figures concerned from ‘‘ His Most Sacred Majesty James 
First and Sixth ’’ downwards, show how utterly despicable 
was the Cou:t life of that period, how possible were every 
sort of intrigue and crime, how difficult their detection 
or the bringing of the perpetrators to justice. The proba- 
bility is that the “‘ high and mighty Prince James ”’ himself 
(see Epistle Dedicatory to the Bible) was not free from 
blame in the wretched business. Scott seems to hint at 
this in his “ Fortunes of Nigel,’’ to which Mr. Roughead’s 
paper constitutes an excellent foot-note. 

The sketch which pleases me most is not of criminal 
interest in the ordinary sense. As a little boy Peter 
Williamson was kidnapped on the quay at Aberdeen and 
carried to America to be sold as a slave. His adventurous 
career there forms an absorbing record, but not less his 
escape and return to Scotland, where he blossomed into 
one of Edinburgh’s best known “ characters,’’ being in 
turn vintner, printer, and publisher of the first Edinburgh 
Directory, which filled its annual réle from 1773 to 1795. 
Peter has a claim to remembrance also as the clever 
originator in 1776 of a system of penny postage for letters 
and parcels throughout the city. This service he carried 
on with assiduity until the duties were taken over by 
Government, when he received a small pension for his 
pains. He died in 1799. Robert Fergusson, the poet, 
was one of his cronies, and ‘‘ Indian Peter’s coffee-room ”’ 
has a mention in his verses on ‘‘ The Rising of the Session.” 
Peter was a most likeable personality, and it is pleasant 
to find his place among the immortals of the D.N.B. as 
well as in Henry Wilson’s array of ‘‘ Wonderful Characters ” 
published in 1821. Mr. Roughead’s account, however, is 
the best I have seen, and it contains many fresh features. 


* “The Fatal Countess, and Other Studies.’”’ By William 
Roughead. 10s. 6d. (Edinburgh: Green.) 


“Laurel Water ’’ and ‘‘ The Secret of Ireland’s Eye”’ 
let in the light on two ingenious murder stories. The 
case of Dr. Wielobycki is still remembered by very old 
Edinburgh people, for it happened as far back as 1857. 
His crime was forgery of a will. The Polish doctor—a 
respectable and highly esteemed citizen—was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ transportation but obtained a full 
pardon at the expiry of five years. Mr. Roughead tells 
the story in full for the first time. Beginning with a foot- 
note to ‘‘ Nigel,’’ the book ends with a “ gossip”’ on John 
Galt’s ‘“‘ Entail’”’ and a discriminating excursus on Galt 
and his place in fiction. Galt I fear is not read nowadays 
—more’s the pity! Most of his books are out of print 
except perhaps the “‘ Annals of the Parish” and “ The 
Entail.”” He wrote more than sixty volumes, and his 
Life of Sir Walter Scott remains in unpublished manuscript 
in America—a misfortune which might be remedied if the 
possessor of the document could but be persuaded to send 
it back to its native country. 

This is altogether a charming volume and a fine com- 
panion to the author’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Ruthvens,” noticed 
in these columns at the time of its publication. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


A KING’S STATECRAFT.* 


The time is happily past when Thackeray could write 
of Louis XIV that “in him if in anyone the majesty of 
kinghood is represented,” and add that ‘“‘ we see at once 
that majesty is made out of a wig, high-heeled shoes and 
cloak, all fleur-de-lis bespangled.”” It has long been 
acknowledged that the kingship of ‘‘ Le Grand Monarque,”’ 
who with his proud boast of ‘“ L’état, c’est moi’”’ raised 
France to the zenith of her glory, was based on a very 
different foundation ; and these memoirs, written by the 
King for the instruction of his son in the art of statecraft, 
afford the most intimate glimpse of his conception of his 
office and of the motives which actuated him. Written in 
1669, they’ deal with the years 1661 and 1662, when on 
the death of Mazarin he assumed the sole responsibility 
of government, and with the period 1666 to 1668, the 
eve of his military exploits in Europe. As is natural, 
the former section is chiefly concerned with domestic, the 
latter with foreign policy. Devoted as they are to the 
narration of events and to the maxims to be drawn from 
reflection on them, these pages yet owe their greatest 
charm to their revelation of the personality of the King. 
The dominant theme on which he insists throughout is the 
glory of his country and the necessity of unremitting toil 
to serve its interests. ‘‘ I have laid a rule on myself,” 
he writes, ‘‘ to work regularly twice every day and for 
two or three hours each time with different persons, with- 
out counting the hours which I passed privately and 
alone, nor the time which I was able to give on particular 
occasions to any special affairs that might arise.”” In his 
memoirs we see him in many lights—the ruler, intent on 
restoring order in the kingdom and choosing the fittest 
agents for his purpose from men of ability who while 
furthering his interests might not share his glory; the 
soldier organising and constantly reviewing his army ; the 
eldest Son of the Church, unquestionably devout, lament- 
ing the Huguenot schism yet recognising both the initial 
causes and the necessity of present toleration ; the political 
philosopher comparing republics with monarchies; the 
diplomatist wishing to unite England and Portugal to the 
hurt of Spain, and sending to England on the pretext of 
buying lead an emissary who was empowered to offer 
Clarendon {£500,000 for furthering the project of marriage 
between Charles II and Catherine of Braganza; the son 
at the death-bed of Anne of Austria, whom he loved 
sincerely not merely as “ required by convention ’’ ; the 
head of his house who knew well what danger to the State 
lay in the person of the younger brother of the Crown 

* “A King’s Lessons in Statecraft: Louis XIV: Letters to 


His Heirs.” With Introduction and Notes by Jean Longnon. 
Translated by Herbert Wilson. 9s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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(that bane of the Bourbons), and refusing Orleans’s request 
that ‘‘ his wife in the presence of the Queen might have a 
chair with a back to it’ on the grounds that he could not 
grant a privilege that would seem to liken him to the King ; 
and the shrewd man of the world entreating his son to 
appraise flatterers at their true value and to exercise 
the greatest discretion in his speech—‘‘for,’’ he says, 
““ you should take this as the foundation of everything, 
that to those occupying our rank nothing is pardoned.” 
A fascinating book this, both for the historical student 
and for the general reader. H. R. W. 


PEPYS.* 


If ever a man “ unlocked his heart’’ in his writings 
that man was Samuel Pepys; and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford 
has endeavoured to express, to realise, that heart, that 
soul; but has not done so. His method has been to take 
from the Diary such extracts as relate to Pepys and his 
office, his money, humanity, his intellect, his wife and 
God, and gradually to detail them with such comments as 
represent himself to be something of an amateur preacher 
laying down crude principles of cheap morality for a 
congregation of Victorian lads and ladies. Mr. Bradford 
is for ever finding excuses for Pepys by reminding the 
reader that he is a sinner too. ‘‘ Who will blame him ? 
Before you criticise him too closely in detail you might 
do well to consider some things you have done yourself.’’ 
Did you ever! And that sort of thing is going on all the 
way through, so that the dear human old Pepys, with his 
worldly wisdom and his very attractive naughtiness, is 
being constantly peppered with the tags of tired moralities 
culled from ancient weary sermonettes. And when Mr. 
Bradford is not misusing Pepys and his readers in that 
sort of way he is gushingly sentimental, as with, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, good-bye, charming Mrs. Pepys! Having known you 
for ten years so intimately, we only wish we might have 
known you better.’’ Good-bye, good-bye, Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford. 

In the circumstances it is more than ever a joy to turn 
to Samuel Pepys himself as illumined in the new edition 
of the Diary which Messrs. Dent have published in two 
handsome illustrated volumes, produced in the charming 
manner expected of this house; with the notes of Lord 
Braybrooke and a pleasant introduction, though too brief, 
by Mr. Guy N. Pocock, who in his four pages gets far 
nearer to the soul of Pepys than—vwell, some who might 
be mentioned. We could have wished, for convenience 
sake, that the month and the year had been put at the top 
hinge of the pages, while a running head-line would have 
been more useful than the wastefully repeated title. As 
to the necessary abridgment, Pepys’s Diary is so colossal, 
as Mr. Wheatley has shown us, that a great deal must 
go; and possibly the editor of this Dent edition has chosen 
well in removing, not only the indecencies but also the 
kissings and the fondlings and the fumblings of servant- 
wenches, married women and pretty church-going maidens 
who peopled so thickly the background of Pepys’s amorous 
imagination. And yet, by taking out that, something of 
the real live Samuel has gone, which is not truly com- 
pensated for by the greater space available to the social 
and political history and record of that moving, fascinating 
and rather shameful time. 

The Diary needs no commendation, as Samuel Pepys 
requires no apology. It is one of the great books of the 
world—a jewel of especial richness in the treasury of 
English literature—and could not have been written 
if its author had been other than the pleasant, pushful, 
efficient, devoted, curious, cautious, widely-interested, 
jolly and self-reliant cockney citizen that he was. We 
ought to be grateful to pleasant sinners. When they have 
observed and can write, the result is so very much better 
—even spiritually better—than that produced, say, by 
the sermons of latter-day saints. If Lamb and Shakespeare 

* “Diary of Samuel Pepys.” With an Introduction by 


Guy N. Pocock. 15s. (Dent.)—‘‘ Samuel Pepys.” By Gamaliel 
Bradford. 12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


had not sometimes had “just a drappie in their e’e,” 
should we have been blessed with the rich humanity of 
Elia and Falstaff? If Pepys had been like his contem- 
porary Evelyn—but we know then what the Diary would 
have been and we are not going to be ungrateful to 
John Evelyn. These volumes of Pepys comprise a greatly 
human book ; they are infused with the generosity as well 
as the weaknesses of a warm-blooded manliness, and that 
is why we enjoy the rotund Samuel with all his naughtiness 
and his backstairs business. After all, respectable as it 
sounds to be on the side of the angels, it must be vastly 
more companionable to be one of the ever-human congress 
of sinners. At any rate, they father the more treasurable 
books. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE WHITE MONKEY.* 


Art resembles love in many ways, and not least in this— 
that the most complete capitulation may be the most 
complete conquest. When a character created by a 
novelist imposes his will upon his creator, the creator 
wins ; and this is what has happened to Mr. Galsworthy. 
It was in these columns a year ago that I wrote: ‘ Mr. 
Galsworthy wanted to make Soames unlovable; but 
Soames is not at all unlovable.’’ That, in face of the 
general opinion about “‘ The Forsyte Saga,”’ was a paradox ; 
but here is a sequel to ‘“‘ The Forsyte Saga,’’ and my 
paradox—as happens to most paradoxes if you leave 
them long enough—has became a platitude. Before, Mr. 
Galsworthy, while apparently with his conscious mind 
vilifying Soames and everything that Soames stood for, 
was yet somehow compelled by artistic integrity, by 
direct inspiration, by subconscious inclination or by 
whatever else you choose to call that divine something 
which shapes the ends of books, to give Soames the credit 
for distinction of mind and nobility of character. The 
unintentional irony was indeed complete ; for in the conflict 
in which the Saga terminated, the conflict over the mutual 
love of Fleur and Jon, it was Soames, the ‘‘ man of property,” 
who behaved with sense, unselfishness and generosity : 
it was the champions of light and liberty who behaved 
with malignant and indeed inconceivable egotism. And 
in ‘‘ The White Monkey,” which tells the result of that 
conflict and of its solution—or rather of the failure to 
solve it—Soames at last comes openly into his own. His 
merits seem to have risen above the threshold of his creator's 
consciousness, and are accepted golden in the light of day. 
He is the one wholly sympathetic and admirable character 
in the book. And perhaps it is because the presumable 
struggle between Mr. Galsworthy’s impulse and his intention 
is over, that the new story has an effect of lightness and 
clearness and at the same time of hardness and solidity, 
like a jewel—an effect which was certainly lacking in its 
sombre and powerful predecessors. A sequel is always 
expected to be a failure ; but here is one which is a trium- 
phant success. I am inclined to think it is the best novel 
Mr. Galsworthy has ever written—and that is saying a 
good deal. It has many faults; but they do not matter 
much, so great is the force of the work considered as 
a whole. 

It will be remembered that ‘‘ To Let,’ the concluding 
section of the Saga proper, ended with a marriage and a 
funeral—the marriage of Fleur, Soames’s daughter, to 
young Michael Mont ; the funeral of the almost prehistoric 
Timothy. In ‘“ The White Monkey,’”’ Soames, Fleur and 
Michael are in the centre of the picture; but neither 
Fleur, cold and restless in the disappointment of her love 
and her marriage with a ‘‘ second-best,’’ nor Michael, 
charming and chivalrous and inconclusive, is drawn as 
surely as some of the minor characters—as, for instance, 
Aubrey Greene the artist, who occurs only casually and 
briefly. Fleur is tempted to try for ‘‘ experience,’ and 
engages in a dangerous flirtation with Wilfrid, the sardonic 
poet: her theory is that, as she cannot have love, she 


* “The White Monkey.”’ By John Galsworthy. 
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may as well have sensation; but she is not “ modern” 
enough to carry the theory into practice; and anyway 
her immediate perplexities are shelved (one cannot say 
solved) by the opportune arrival of a baby. Michael is a 
publisher, and this gives scope for some excellent satire 
of contemporary fashions: it also provides a link with 
the sub-plot, the story of Bicket, who is a packer for 
Michael’s firm, and is dismissed for stealing. He steals 
to get nourishing foods for his sick wife, and she, when she 
has recovered, becomes an artist’s model to get money for 
him, so that they can emigrate and be happy. She conceals 
her method of raising money, as he conceals his; of course 
there is suspicion, discovery and final reconciliation ; but 
this whole sub-plot is unnecessary and unreal. On the 
other hand, another complicating thread of excitement, 
provided by Soames’s seat on the board of directors of a 
speculative insurance business, is artistically relevant 
and most admirably handled. Nobody does directors’ 
meetings or shareholders’ meetings like Mr. Galsworthy ; 
he does them very often, but not too often ; for he makes 
them both thrilling and funny. 

Indeed, the book is rich throughout in thrills and fun. 
In sheer narrative energy, it is amazing. And the writing 
is of the finest Galsworthy stamp—with one or two almost 
incredible lapses. How in the world does a writer of 
his stature and of his conscientiousness come to say that 
a thing ‘“‘ became almost a phenomenon,’’ when he means 
it was surprising, or to describe something else as “‘ rather 
unique ”’ ? 

GERALD GOULD. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS.* 


“‘ Were I a philosopher,’’ says Mr. Lynd in one of the 
most delightful of his new essays, ‘“‘I should write a 
philosophy of toys, showing that nothing else in life need 
be taken seriously, and that Christmas Day in the company 
of children is one of the few occasions on which men become 
entirely alive.” 
Christmas, and all 
that it stands for, 
figures conspicuously 
in Mr. Lynd’s new 
volume, and_ his 
Peal of Bells” has 
upon us the effect 
of actual Christmas 
bells, ringing softly 
to us from a dis- 
tance, while we sit 
warm and snug in 
the magic circle of 
the firelight. To 
begin with, their 
music moves us to 
charity. For once in 

the year our stony 

hearts are thawed. 
But while for eleven out of every twelve months our 
bosoms are locked against her, Charity sits perennially 
enthroned in the heart of Mr. Lynd, to whom every 
day seems to be Christmas Day. It is in vain that 
he seeks, with playful irony, to represent his charity 
as being merely the good nature that comes of indolence. 
Real charity, which implies a tolerance that is positive 
and constructive, is a very rare quality, and can no more 
be hid than a city set upon a hill. Mr. Lynd has a 
native genius for charity, and his sympathy, which is 
all-embracing and extends to mice no less than to men, 
is the dominating feature of his work. 

In his essay entitled ‘‘ The Christmas Present,’’ Mr. Lynd 
speaks about the essential “‘ saintliness’’ of children. The 
Christmas bells reawaken momentarily in all of us the 
child spirit; but the child spirit is one that Mr. Lynd 
has never lost and never loses—a fact which, of course, 


* “The Peal of Bells.” By Robert Lynd. 6s. net. 
(Methuen.) 


explains his charity. The shades of the prison-house 
have never closed upon him, and heaven still lies about 
him in Bouverie Street and Hampstead. He still sees the 
universe as a vast nursery in which “‘ God hangs the sun 
and moon in the sky as one hangs knick-knacks on a 
Christmas tree,’’ and he retains all the child’s faculty for 
make-believe : 

“‘A child,” he says, “ likes for its own sake almost anything 
that is made in imitation of something in the common world. 
It likes a piece of chocolate that pretends to be a cigarette or 
a cigar, or a piece of marzipan coloured to look like a straw- 
berry. It likes a piece of wood that looks more or less like 
a cow, or a piece of wood that looks more or less like Noah 
the great sailor. It likes a piece of metal or stuffed leather 
that is made in the image of the beasts of the forest or the 
birds of the air. All it asks is that, besides the everyday world 
in which its parents are emperor and empress, it shall be allowed 
to enjoy this second world of make-believe, in which make- 
believe legs of mutton are cooked in a make-believe stove and 
served on make-believe plates on a make-believe table sur- 
rounded by make-believe chairs. It claims the right to create 
its own similar world and, if its parents will not or cannot 
provide it with the materials for doing so, it will do so itself, 
as E. Nesbit showed some years ago, out of cardboard and 
rags and old medicine bottles. A child, indeed, can create a 
very fine apple out of a breath of air.” 

That is just what Mr. Lynd does in these essays: he 
creates very fine apples out of a breath of air. And who 
shall say that the apples thus created are not more satisfy- 
ing than the vulgar, material apples that drop from the 
vulgar, material trees of ‘“‘ the common world ”’ ? 

And while the Christmas bells revive in us the child 
spirit, they bring back very vividly actual memories of 
childhood. There are no more charming pages in Mr. 
Lynd’s book than those devoted to such recollections. 
They are not all recollections of bygone Christmases ; 
many of them are memories of the seaside and of summer- 
time delights. But they are recalled, as it were, in the 
mellow atmosphere of the Christmas fireside. There are 
exciting memories of the first day at the Kindergarten, 
when momentous issues seemed to hang upon the way 
in which one read something about a spider out of a 
“Nelson’s Royal Reader’”’ to two kind German ladies. 
And what adventures one encountered on the way to and 
from school ! 

““My vividest memory of the kindergarten is of nothing 
that I learned there, but of a day on which the nurse called 
for us early and took us off home because a mad bull had been 
shot in the street in which we lived. It seems to me, as I look 
back on it, curiously illogical to have hurried us off home in 
this fashion, now that the bull was dead. . . . What made the 
incident all the more real to our imaginations was the fact that 
the bull belonged to our butcher. Some days afterwards, when 
I went round the shops with my mother, we called at the butcher’s 
to order a sirloin. When she was ordering it, I tugged at her 
sleeve until she stooped down to listen to me. ‘ Yes, dear.’ 
‘ Tell him, not from the mad bull,’ I asked her earnestly. . . . 
But, if I shrank from contact with mad bulls dead, it was nothing 
to the way in which I began to shrink from them while they were 
still alive. I went about for a time in almost as great dread 
of mad bulls as of Papists.”’ 

Thus does Mr. Lynd open the door into that “ old 
vanished world ’’ in which perhaps the ‘“‘ proudest throne ”’ 
of all for a small child was ‘‘ the bare back of a horse 
going down to the pond to drink.’”’ Equally delightful was 
it ‘‘ to go anywhere in a cart, whether to the river mouth 
for a load of sand, or into the meadow to bring back a 
load of hay to the stack-garden, or into the town to fetch 
bags of fertilisers from the railway station, or flour from 
the miller’s. ...’’ Such are the memories that come 
floating back to us across the years as we listen to Mr. 
Lynd’s Christmas bells. Could there be cosier music for 
the Christmas firelight ? GILBERT THOMAS, 


GOOD BUT UNINSPIRED.* 


Novels are written for all sorts of reasons. Well, of 
course! All sorts of things are done for all sorts of reasons. 
There is however this peculiarity about novel-writing 
which distinguishes it from all other arts and crafts: 

* “ Striving Fire.”” By Gerald Cumberland. 7s. 6d. (Grant 
Richards.) —‘‘ Blessed are the Rich.” By James Agate. 7s. 6d. 


(Leonard Parsons.)—‘‘ Suburban Nights Entertainment.’ By 
G. P. Robinson. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
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the beginner seldom writes his first novel primarily for 
the sake of making money out of it. He may hope that 
his maiden effort will bring him in large vague sums— 
the larger and vaguer the better—but that is not, as a 
rule, his chief consideration. No; what he is after is 
fame, notoriety, call it what you please; and the reason 
why he chooses fiction as his means to this end is usually 
twofold: he wants to write something, and he thinks 
that novels are the easiest things to write. It is not 
until he has written three or four, and incidentally experi- 
mented in other literary forms, that he finds novels are 
of all forms of literary exercise perhaps the hardest and 
most exacting, and with rare exceptions the worst paid. 
But by then the habit of novel-writing has grown on him. 
So he goes on, always in the hope that his next novel 
will really achieve the big success that so many other 
inferior novels achieve, or that it may, anyway, be hailed 
as a masterpiece. And in nine cases out of ten neither of 
these most desirable results accrue. Still, as I say, he 
goes on, never quite attaining his object, never altogether 
failing, thus being always encouraged to continue in the 
faith that sooner or later he will (as the French say) arrive. 

That of course is the average type of novelist whose 
novels appear and disappear and reappear again with 


almost a seasonal regularity and monotony. -Anid it all 


seems rather sad and futile. And yet it may be urged 
in extenuation of the persistence of this unhappy type 
that it is in some sort—to use a little used but much abused 
word—inspired, 

These three novels I have just read are just as certainly 
not inspired, and therefore belong to a different category. 

There is, first, ‘“‘ Striving Fire.’ Apparently it took 
Mr. Cumberland nearly nine months to write this novel. 
And indeed it reads like nine months’ hard labour. To 
avoid misapprehension, however, let me say at once that 
itis an uncommonly good novel. Its technique is excellent. 
It has a real story to tell which, if not wholly new in itself, 
is viewed from a new standpoint and handled in a new 
way. It contains also some very wonderful pieces of 
character depiction. The author’s analysis of the tortured 
mind of the stepmother, Eileen, is especially notable as a 
real contribution to the problem of the eternal feminine. 
And indeed all the people in this book take on a life-like 
air that is unusually refreshing in that it does make you 
believe in them as living entities and not mere dummies. 
What then are this novel’s shortcomings ? Its one great 
fault, as I have hinted, is its want of inspiration. Its 
style is too workmanlike, too pedestrian. It lacks colour 
and force. It lacks alike the charm of variety and the 
saving grace of humour. There is never a purple patch or 
a glitter of honest paste to redeem its drab austerity. 
Mr. Cumberland is too much afraid of letting himself go. 
That is why I do so sincerely hope he has kept a first 
copy of “ Striving Fire,’’ and that he will take courage 
and put into his next novel all the irrelevant or merely 
silly bits he has been at such pains to delete from this 
one. He may then produce a book as technically bad and 
as delightfully good as Mr. James Agate’s (I think) second 
attempt in this genre. 

““ Blessed are the Rich,’’ judged by any accepted 
canons, is maybe as full of faults as any novel of such 
proportions could be. It is as full of faults of that kind 
as any of the earlier novels of Dickens, and as full of 
entertainment. It seems to have taken him two and a 
half years to write. But that could only have been at 
odd moments, and even so the book is mainly padding : 
xreat chunks of padding that have nothing whatever to 
do with the story, and are for that reason so infinitely 
better worth reading than the story itself, though for me 
to tell you what the story really consists of would be to 
confess that I know less than even Mr. Agate does about 
it, and obviously a critic should know more. Fortunately 
we are all familiar with Mr. Agate’s work, if not in book 
form in the periodical press, and, since his is the wine that 
needs no bush, it is surely enough to say that this is of the 
same sound vintage. For blessed indeed are the rich who 
can, like Mr. Agate, give so lavishly of their precious store 


with such magnificent casualne:s. Only this book is not 
a novel, you know. It is no more a novel than “ Tristram 
Shandy ” was or “ The Flying Inn ’’ is. 

Inspiration ? Well, perhaps Mr. Robinson was in a 
way inspired when that idea for his present book first 
flashed upon him. If so, however, his inspiration failed 
him rather badly in the moment that he began to put 
it into practice. It was one of those ideas from which 
best-sellers spring. Its. possibilities were tremendous, 
illimitable. And—alas !—since obviously no one else can 
use the same idea, these immense possibilities can never 
be realised . . . unless—happy thought !—Mr. Robinson 
uses the same idea again, next time to better purpose. 
For he has, in addition to his idea, all the talents that 
should have turned it to more profitable ends. He has 
humour, a sense of character, a flexible style that adapts 
itself easily and surely to every change of mood and tone, 
and above all a real gift of story-telling. His mistake 
has been in mixing the ingredients of this tempting dish 
in such incongruous fashion. As we read we have an 
uneasy feeling that (as they say so expressively in the 
West of England) we never know where we are to. I 
would therefore very strongly advise Mr. Robinson, follow- 
ing the example of Conan Doyle and others, to put his 
Ready-to-Wear Houses on the market once more, and 
so give his hero, Septimus Pentarruck, another and a better 
chance to prove his real quality. 

EpwINn PuGH. 


DR. MOFFATT’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


[FIRST NOTICE.] 


When Dr. Moffatt essayed to make his version of the 
New Testament he had a much easier task than that he 
has undertaken in the present volume, but it was one that 
was more vulnerable to attack, both on the part of the 
experts and on the part of Christian believers whom the 
experts serve—it may be without definite recognition and 
for an ultimate rather than an immediate reward. The 
number of those who can read Hebrew (to say nothing of 
cognate Oriental languages which may be necessary to the 
understanding of the text) is small compared with those 
who can read Greek. In more senses than one Greek is 
a living language in comparison with the Hebrew. Even 
the various readings of the New Testament are evidence 
of vitality ; while the small range of variation in the text 
of the Old Testament is due to artificial sterilisation that 
is akin to death. In many cases the true text is lost, in 
others the true meaning is irrecoverable. For that reason 
it is much more difficult to produce an adequate or an 
intelligible translation. Nor can we refrain from the reflec- 
tion that the Old Testament has undergone a decline in 
public interest, far beyond the regrettable neglect of the 
Gospels or Epistles. There has been a steady drift towards 
the position of Marcion in the second century ; a position 
restated in our own day by Harnack, that the Old Testa- 
ment is no longer authoritative for Christian believers. 

If anything could arrest this change of values, and 
create fresh interest in the Old Testament, it would be a 
work like the present, in which Dr. Moffatt has once more 
proved that he has the genius of a translator as well as the 
apparatus of a scholar ; for this is a new version, not merely 
an attempt to stop holes in or sew patches on an older 
rendering. We may admire it on its own account, but it 
does not, like the Authorised or Revised Version, expect to 
be praised for its Elizabethan English. When we find, 
as we do, much to praise, we must remind ourselves that 
it is Dr. Moffatt whom we are approving and not a board of 
revisers. He has really translated the whole of the Old 
Testament with his own pen, and his own brain at the back 
of the pen. It is a monumental piece of work and, when 
added to his previous version of the New, makes an 
impressive total of human activity. 

* “The Old Testament”: A new translation by James 


Moffatt M.A., D.D., D.Litt. Vol.I (Genesis to Esther). 
1os, 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The translation combines an artist’s touch with a critic’s 
freedom. The existence of earlier documents is conceded, 
without any undue refinement of sources or extravagant 
multiplication of editors or redactors. The English reader 
can see at a glance that there are two Creation stories, 
two Flood records and the like, for the change in type to 
italics will at once arrest his attention and make him a 
Higher Critic, whether he will or no. When a passage or 
incident has undergone editorial revision a double bracket 
will indicate this to the reader. 

In addition to these concessions, made necessary by 
increasing knowledge of the documents and their sources, 
Dr. Moffatt uses freedom, as an artist, to rearrange some 
matters that may be better understood by the readjustment. 
The reader has his first surprise when he finds Genesis 
opening with the sentence : 


“This is the story of how the universe was formed!” 
What has that to do with the familiar and stately 
“‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth” ? 


The answer is on the margin: we are to take the closing 
words of the first Creation story (ch. ii, 4) and, from a 
colophon, turn them into a prologue ; only instead of saying 
“These are the generations of Heaven and Earth,”’ etc., 
we substitute Dr. Moffatt’s adroit paraphrase. 

Following that we have an audacious suggestion, which 
may meet with some contradiction—that ‘‘in the begin- 
ning ”’ does not mean a far-distant past, but simply ‘“‘ When 
God began to form the universe the world was void and 
vacant.”” Should it be argued in objection that all 
Hebrews and all Greeks who rendered the Hebrew into 
Greek said “‘In the beginning’ and not ‘‘ when God 
began,”’ there may be room for the rejoinder that it is not 
wrong to understand a passage rightly for the first time. 

We have already referred to Dr. Moffatt’s skill in para- 
phrase. He is equally adroit in finding a modern equivalent 
for words which are obsolete or of obscure meaning. It is 
an improvement to say ‘* Vault ”’ instead of ‘‘ Firmament,” 
that ‘‘ God planted a park”’ instead of ‘‘ a garden,’ that 
““ Noah made a barge ”’ instead of ‘‘ an ark”’ ; ‘‘ the Tryst- 
ing tent” is nearer to the original than “‘ the tabernacle of 
the congregation ’’ ; ‘‘ love-apples ”’ are more suggestive to 
the ordinary reader than “‘ mandrakes”’ ; “‘ they built a 
cairn ’’ is better than ‘“‘ they madeaheap.”’ These changes 
however, though interesting, are unimportant. They give 
no idea of the style of the work, and we venture to think 
that in virtue of its lucidity this new version will make its 
way. 


RENDEL HARRIS. 


NAPOLEON AND 1812.* 


The reputation of Mr. Hilaire Belloc as military critic 
and historian stood so well the test of the Great War, 
and he is so generally recognised an authority on what, 
prior to 1914, could claim to be the greatest military 
efforts in the world’s history—those of Napoleon—-that he 
should be able to count on a new group of readers for his 
volume on “‘ The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from 
Moscow,” which was written in the centenary year of the 
Retreat and has been issued in a cheap and attractive 
format. It is an extremely picturesque and dramatic 
piece of writing as well as a masterly study of tactics 
and strategy, and though the events of the last twelve 
years make some of the author’s observations seem to 
““ date,” he has shown wisdom in not retouching his book, 
because after all its critical value is not affected and the 
freshness of its style might have been impaired by any 
attempt to alter the angle of chronological vision. A new 
element may have entered into the field of strategy, a 
huger force than the Grand Army may, since its day, have 
been swayed by a single command; a new Russia may 
have emerged in monstrous birth within less than a decade, 


* “The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from Moscow.” 
By Hilaire Belloc. 6s. (Nelson.) 


but all this notwithstanding any modern student of Napo- 
leon’s most fateful campaign who turns to Mr. Belloc’s 
pages for guidance will find answers to all the problems 
that contemplation of the tragedy is likely to raise in 
his mind as well as a faithful and spirited record of its 
disasters and heroisms. What was the Emperor’s original 
plan and why did it fail in the very first weeks of the cam- 
paign ? Why did not the great captain halt, as he should 
have done, at Smolensk? Why was the reserve of the 
Guard never used at the Borodino battle and would it 
have made all the difference? Was the great fire in 
Moscow planned in advance by the Russian command ? 
What was Napoleon’s design in turning aside towards 
Kaluga ? Should he have been trapped and caught at 
the Beresina ? 

All these queries and many others are honestly faced 
and answered by the critic, while at the same time he 
pictures for you vividly the miseries of the dust, the mud, 
the marches, the snow, the cold, which made the retreat 
a nightmare. He can tell you the very moment at which 
the great army became nothing more than a rabble; he 
can show you the exact stages by which its numbers 
dwindled until at last it virtually disappeared. Napoleon 
still remains a hero to him who should have created a 
United States of Europe, just as the army he led is reckoned 
the sword of the Revolution, but his hero-worship does not 
blind Mr. Belloc to his idol’s mistakes. He knows that 
Napoleon should have stayed his hand at Smolensk and 
not pushed on to Moscow. Why then did the Emperor 
go forward? Mr. Belloc has his reply ready : 


“Time and again, from the days when he had first heard the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ there had struck—sharp, immediate and deep— 
into the memory of this gunner the result of a decision. Forcea 
battle and win it. When you have won all your complexities 
are resolved. You have killed the cat. Is not that the whole 
meaning of Arcola, of Austerlitz, of Friedland? Is it not also the 
driving power of a man—the desire to reach one clear end ? 
And of all men soldiers are most fully men. Experience, the 
closest of guides, held Napoleon tight and, as it were, grasped his 
right wrist, drew him forward, forcing him into unwisdom. . . . 

““He was wrong. In any form of effort it is your business to 
achieve. . . . You must want one thing, not two.” 


That decision, insists the author, was the turning-point 
of Napoleon’s career. 


F. G, BETTANY, 


TRAVELLER'S JOY.* 


Mr. Golding has grounded his boat on many actual 
sea-coasts since he left to us his fantastic ‘‘ Sea-Coast of 
Bohemia ”’ these twelve months ago, and in “‘ Sunward”’ he 
shares with his admirers the uncommonly joyous memories 
of his recent travelling. From the chilly bosoms of glaciers 
and the iciest of Austrian mountains—as he calls his Alpine 
starting place—he passed through the Italian sunlight to 
the Sicilian land of cicide and other things, and as he 
re-lives that impetuous and imaginatively eventful journey 
he carries us with him on a spate of rainbow-coloured 
words. It would be foolish were we not to admit that we 
are often bewildered, and even a little wearied, by the 
time we have done with his peasants and boatmen, his 
talk of wine and sunsets and vineyards, his quarrelling 
native women, vulgar tourists and the solitary player on 
a rustic pipe at Pestum; for the weariness and bewilder- 
ment are of the kind that come also to the lover of pictures 
as he traverses throughout a whole morning some gallery 
of great riches in paint and golden backgrounds. Mr. 
Golding gives, that is to say, an esthetic surfeit, and thus 
he has gained a triumph of exuberance. Few pilgrimages 
to the sun have been in one sense (a complimentary sense 
we hope the author of ‘‘ Sunward ”’ will understand it to 
be) so unnecessary ; for he trod a track of glittering sun- 
shine from the very first step of his journey. 

No, the fault of the book—and, like all good books, 
it is not faultless—does not lie in the fact of the reader’s 


* “Sunward.” By Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
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Tose-flushed bewilderment and opulent weariness; it lies 
rather in Mr. Golding’s persistent high lighting, as it were ; 
his lack of shade for contrast. He can become impassioned 
on the least provocation. And yet one would have thought 
that such loud pedalling as his mind indulged in the whole 
time must surely have had its corresponding moderato, 
pianissimo and ppp. But Mr. Golding’s tone is uncom- 
promising, as though he would have the reader always 
hearty. His mistake is in thinking that his fellow-man 
requires such consideration. The light is not half so 
brilliant if there is no depth of shade. And surely a scene 
like that he witnessed on Good Friday at Amalfi needs 
to be done with a slightly more dolorous hue than he 
paints it. The uncontrollable weeping of the four cherubs, 
the ‘‘ ensuing’’ of a catafalque and the band “ ecstatic 
in the ferocity of its threnodies’’ seem either too comic, 
too artificial, or too fierce to suit the occasion. And 
yet this is not being quite just to Mr. Golding. For in 
the exquisite verses which are dovetailed like silver wedges 
into the volume he subdues his voice admirably : 
“Is it because of some dear grace 
That my dead fathers earned for me, 


I meet the south sun face to face 
And drink her brimming sea ? 


“Oh, you were scourged at the stake: the cross 
Held out your arms to the crude sky 
That I should glean out of your loss 
A so sweet harvestry .. .” 


Such verses emphasise the legitimate gloriousness of most 
of his prose orgy. And natural as well as legitimate, for 
Mr. Golding’s passion for colour and beauty has always 
been uncommon and intensely individual, in ‘‘ Sunward ” 
it flames like wild heather on the quiet November moor- 
lands. And a sly streak of humour keeps it all healthy 
and gives it virility. Not a cynical streak, mark you— 
we have had enough, too much, of that already in Butler’s, 
Mr. Norman Douglas’s and Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
travel-books. Mr. Golding may not in some respects chal- 
lenge the achievement of a very honourable line of prede- 
cessors, but in this matter of straightforward and un- 
tarnished whimsicality he is the superior of many of them. 
Since Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ Italian Fantasies,’ to which he so 
gracefully pays tribute in his dedication, ‘‘ Sunward”’ is 
the most human of wander-volumes as well as the most 
luxuriously beautiful. We emerge from the tropical 
cataract, spray-splashed, gasping, and bejewelled in our 
minds most extravagantly ; but we are not too breathless, 


at any rate, to declare in a normal voice that Mr. Golding 
has won his spurs. 


Tuomas MOULT. 


BRICKS AND MORTALS.* 


Herbert Tremaine, the clever title of whose novel is 
borrowed to head this review of five, has written one of 
those peculiarly fascinating romances concerned almost as 
much with houses as with people. Charles Page, enthu- 
siastic, optimistic, is a young architect engaged in the 
planning of a garden city. ‘‘ He loved houses; or hated 
them, or despised them. They were like people. Some 
of them were sick with a bodily sickness and could be cured 
or left to die. Some of them, like some people, had sickness 
of the soul.’ Chapter headings indicate the influence of 
bricks on well-observed mortals—‘‘ The House that was 
Coveted,” ‘“‘ The Tall House,’’ ‘“‘ The House that was 
Waiting,” and, with its cold touch of horror in the incident 
of the wayfarer dead of starvation, ‘“‘ The Houseless.” 
Clear as the lines of Charlie’s plans the characters stand 
out—Lottie, sweet and sensible, capable of being ‘‘ over- 
whelmed with joy at the beauty of the utter goodness ” 

* “ Bricks and Mortals.” By Herbert Tremaine. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—‘“ In All Time of Our Wealth.” By Essex 
Smith. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ A Tempestuous Daughter.” 
By Margaret Legge. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The 
Valley of Desire.” By Edith Nepean. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


——“‘ Princess Amelia.” By Carola Oman. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


of Rose, her friend, 
giving her sacrificial 
love to the unspeak- 
able little cad, 
Sidney Gotelee. Aunt 
Blanche exemplifies 
the tyranny of wealth 
as did Lady Cassher 
in “‘ The Tribal God.”’ 
But perhaps Marjorie, 
with her queer streak 
of spiteful cruelty, 
and drab Mrs. Good- 
child, with her 
dreadful humility and 
absurd _ self-esteem, 
will longest remain 
in the memory. 

“In All Time of Our Wealth,” by Essex Smith, moulds 
ably into its final chapters the accompanying implication, 
‘“Good Lord, Deliver Us!’’ Here is another story to 
some considerable extent concerned with bricks: “ A tall 
thin house in one of those narrow streets off Park Lane, 
quiet, dignified and hideous, that Royalty itself does not 
disdain.’’ Here, imprisoned by ill-health, chafed by the 
chains of her envied wealth, exists Mrs. Graham, proprietor 
of that patent medicine whose electric sign, ‘“ WHY 
DIE ?”’ flashes green and crimson on London’s darkness. 
There is Aladdin-like romance in the telling how Mrs. 
Graham, weary, disillusioned, leaves her fortune to Charles 
Ross, a clerk in the offices of ‘‘ WHY DIE?” 

“It was your name. Once I was very happy at Ross.” 
So slight a rub of the lamp—and Charles rich beyond the 
dreams that had encompassed only modest travel and 
first editions of Stevenson and Borrow. But gradually 
we learn how that soul-sickness which had been Mrs. 
Graham’s descends to Charles; realisation that he who 
once possessing dreams possessed all, now owns nothing. 
Pretty Jill, whom almost he had loved, scorns his proffered 
gift of sapphires. His wife, Diana, decides that diamonds 
are not worth while when love calls out of Nigeria to her 
willing ear. A drunken glutton weds his mother for the 
cash he hopes to wring from the son. And, culminating 
disaster, occurs here also a death from starvation, a life 
lost that Charles’s wealth might have saved. So to the 
inevitable end of the fairy tale, the splendid new beginning 
of striving: ‘‘ He thought, ‘I’m reborn. I’m starting 
again. There is such an awful lot to do.’’’ Authentic 
mortals these. 

Authentic, too, and bewitching in ‘the medley of 
gaudy colours which enwrapped her,” is Miss Margaret 
Legge’s very modern heroine, ‘‘ A Tempestuous Daughter.” 
Lexie was indeed by nature her father’s daughter alone. 
Lady Claff considered her ‘‘ exceedingly disrespectful,” 
old-fashioned phraseology which naturally amused Lexie, 
who had rewarded her rescuer from drowning by shouting 
“Thanks for heaving out that ladder!’ The many 
episodes in the story resemble brilliantly-coloured beads 
threaded on a sparkling string. No faintest likeness exists 
between Lexie, slangy, tempestuous, feverishly energetic 
and Essex Smith’s Jill, ‘‘ just out of reach, slight, shy and 
beautiful as some windflower.’’ Nevertheless we can 
conceive of their appealing to not entirely dissimilar 
readers. 

It would be difficult, however, to guess the type which 
will be attracted by Nest Anwyl, who has a “ voluptuous ”’ 
figure, and is the Welsh heroine of Edith Nepean’s ‘‘ The 
Valley of Desire.’’ In a word this book lacks simplicity. 
Nobody ever begins to do anything, but invariably com- 
mences. Sweat never drips, but ‘‘ perspiration jewels 
broad, intellectual foreheads.’’ A sculptor, frequently 
labelled ‘‘ genius,’’ is world-famous through one accom- 
plishment—a monument to his late wife in the village 
churchyard. The vamp “ taps her boot impatiently with 
her jewelled riding-crop.” Pearls are all priceless—and 
here is a gem to match them: “ Nest left her black velvet 
cloak with its luxurious ermine collar in the cloak-room.” 


Mrs. Edith Nepean, 


author of “ The Valley of Desire” 
(Stanley Paul). 
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At a Welsh dinner in London on St. David's Day, too! 
Surely native caution should have prompted removal of 
the luxurious ermine collar before entering the reception- 
room, ‘‘ where everybody stopped talking and stared at 
the elegant girlish figure beside the tall handsome man 
with an order hanging on a purple ribbon just below an 
immaculate white tie.'’ The sumptuousness of Mr. Sal- 
teena receiving his ‘‘ young visiters’’ was as nothing 
compared with that prevailing at Castell Cadvan. Mrs. 
Nepean can describe Welsh scenery well, but English 
readers may scarcely tolerate such slovenly punctuation 
as this: ‘‘ And on a day Edward I became the deadly 
foe of the Islanders, crossing the straits by a bridge of 
boats he attacked the Welsh Army under Llewelyn ap 
Gryffydd and to-day ? Anglesea is a fair peaceful jewel 
set in the Irish Sea and the Menai Straits.’’ We are glad 
Edward refrained from tearing the jewel from its setting, 
but regret that Lady Morvyth Hervey similarly restrained 
herself from despoiling her riding-crop. 

“Princess Amelia,”’ by Carola Oman, daughter of the 
distinguished historian, should perhaps in this review 
have been accorded the precedence due to royalty, and 
that not alone for the rank of the pathetic little heroine 
herself, but for the very real merit in this tenderly-told 
tale of her guileless love for Colonel FitzRoy (yet another 
Charles). With the fragile threads of the princess’s 
love-story are interwoven the robuster ones spun by an 
enchanting hoyden, Lady Georgiana Vavasour, to enmesh 
her elderly but gallant Duke. Miss Oman proves herself 
both witty and wise, and has the enviable knack of making 
a period emerge from the past without sprinkling her pages 
thickly with forgotten expletives. For the portraits, tragic 
and comic, of ‘‘ Farmer George,’’ Queen Charlotte and 
Amelia’s sisters, especially ‘‘ Royal,’ she deserves warm 
praise. 


DIANA PATRICK. 


THE UNCARVEN TIMBERS.* 


The Rev. Kennedy Williamson {fs a young clergyman of 
the Presbyterian Church of England who possesses the 
precious gift of insight and has a happy facility in express- 
ing himself. Articles from his pen have appeared recently 
in several of the monthly and weekly religious and literary 
journals, and attracted considerable attention ; but ‘‘ The 
Uncarven Timbers” is his first book. It has distinct 
merits and also gives promise of better things to come, 
when his experiences have been wider and richer and his 
style is more fully matured. His versatility is revealed 
by the fact that this volume contains twenty-three chapters 
in prose and also eleven poems.in several metres. In a 
prefatory note he calls his prose chapters “‘ essays ’’; the 
term is wide enough to be not inappropriate, though some 
of them are manifestly sermons—texts, divisions and all— 
but they are sermons of a decidedly distinct variety and 
different from the usually current type of sermonic litera- 
ture. The title of the book is the heading of one of the 
chapters which the author calls “ a fantasy ’’’ ; but to the 
mind of the present reviewer it is not the best chapter in 
the volume either in its contents or implications. Moreover 
the title gives no real indication of the subjects and scope 
of the book, nor does it awaken much eager anticipation in 
spite of its poetic form. The essays are really a series of 
studies of life set in the perspective of vital Christianity, 
and the themes explicated are for the most part unusual, 
such as “‘ The Dead Letter Office,’’ ‘‘ The Gambit,’’ “‘ The 
Knight’s Move,” ‘‘ The Thought in a Sandal Skin,” ‘‘ The 
Eye Clinic,” ‘‘ The Waste Paper Basket,’’ Inspired 
Anachronisms,”’ ‘“‘ Sauce for the Gander,” ‘“‘ The Tragedy 
of Answered Prayers,” ‘‘ Help by Desertion,”’ etc. 

Mr. Williamson treats his topics from unexpected 
standpoints and with a freshness of thought and an 
optimism of heart which are refreshing. He realises that 
truth embodied in a tale, or enshrined in an illustration, 


* Uncarven Timbers.”” By Kennedy Williamson. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


may find entry at many a locked and bolted door ; hence 
he draws largely on history, literature, and the experiences 
of everyday life—not excluding the part played therein 
nowadays by games such as cricket, football, chess, etc.— 
to furnish apt parables or pictures to illumine or press 
home his points. He also uses many happy phrases to 
embody principles, and even presents deeply lying truths 
in the unconventional dress of what may be termed superior 
catch-phrases. The language employed is simple and 
often poetical and the moral to be enforced or the points 
of spiritual application are not over-elaborated or unduly 
stressed ; indeed they often find their billet in the mind 
by darts of irresistible inference or by flashes of suggestion. 
The essays are exceedingly attractive and present facets 
cf the Christian faith that will cause its light to sparkle 
in the mental eyesight of understanding and sympathetic 
readers. One wishes however that modern writers who 
expatiate on Man’s attitude to God would say more about 
God’s attitude to Man as it is revealed in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The poems are the overflow of a soul, expressed in 
language that is musical and haunting. 


W. S. HERBERT WYLIE. 


A TWELVE POUND LOOK AT THE 
MODERN DRAMA.* 


Anybody who wishes to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the best modern drama can do so for the 
expenditure of twelve pounds or thereabout. That is one 
of the interesting facts that remain in the mind after 
reading Mr. Graham Sutton’s book, which contains a novel 
appendix in the form of a catalogue including many of the 
best plays written and published during the last twenty 

* “Some Contemporary Dramatists.” By E. Graham 


Sutton. (The Contemporary Series: Vol. VI.) 7s. 6d. net, 
(Leonard Parsons.) 


Rev. Kennedy Williamson. 
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years. It is a timely suggestion. Of the plays listed only 
a small proportion have taken the boards within the last 
year or so, and these only for short runs. The bulk have 
been produced at some time and forgotten. The risk of 
waiting for the theatre to catch up with the best thought 
and feeling of the age is too great, and therefore it would 
perhaps be better to spend our money now and read these 
plays by the fireside than to fritter away an equivalent 
amount in the course of some two years’ irresponsible and 
profitless playgoing. 

Some of our most intelligent dramatists seem to be 
going out of the theatre altogether. Mr. Granville Barker 
has not produced a play entirely his own since 1917, and 
“The Madras House,” that curious mixture of subtle 
psychology and deliberate stagecraft, was last seen in 
1910. Yet Mr. Barker has recently spent five years in 
writing “‘ The Secret Life,’’ which has not been produced. 
I shall read it at once, not only because I know Mr. Barker 
cannot write uninterestingly, but because it will be instruc- 
tive to discover how far this unique dramatist has succeeded 
in developing a stage technique which seems temporarily 
out of fashion. 

The plays of Granville Barker marked the highest crest 
of a curious phase in our theatrical history, which Mr. 
Sutton refers to as the repertory movement, but which 
may also be described as the realistic movement ; since the 
cause of its failure was not the mere breakdown of a system 
of producing different plays of good quality each night 
(which has been done successfully at the Old Vic and else- 
where), but the collapse of an attempt to represent life 
with scientific accuracy on the stage. In ‘‘ Waste” and 
““ The Voysey Inheritance ” the private perplexities of the 
characters are exhibited with such embarrassing frank- 
ness that drama, in the universal sense, is squeezed out. 
We do not after all go to the theatre in order to be made 
to sympathise with private people in the same way that 
we sympathise with the man next door. In the theatre 
we demand that our sympathies shall be aroused on behalf 
of humanity as a whole. We need in fact universality. 

It is true that this also applies to novelists. But the 
photographic playwright asks too much of the theatre. 
He insists upon the actor cutting his cloth to suit his 
purpose. The actor, whose whole body is at the service 
of universality, is called upon to look exactly like the type 
envisaged by the playwright ; his scope is narrowed down 
to the wearing of the right kind of tie, even to the coughing 
of the right kind of cough. It cannot be said of the 
dramatists to whom Mr. Sutton has given a chapter apiece 
in his book, that many of them have given the actor all that 
he asks ; that is to say, a universal rather than a particular 
view of life. All of these dramatists have written exceed- 
ingly interesting plays ; some of them have also written 
successful plays ; but about most of them there hovers the 
ghost of that unfortunate attempt to focus real life upon a 
stage as through a camera ; whereas the stage is essentially 
the sphere not of representative, but of invented action. 
In these repertory plays the proportion of invention to 
photographic realism is relatively small. The intelligent 
dramatist, by trying to devise a new technique for the 
actor, has to some extent handicapped the advance of the 
intelligent theatre. 

Mr. Sutton, however, is chiefly concerned with the fact 
that all the young dramatists to whom he refers write 
interestingly in the modern manner, and that therefore 
they deserve to be read. He judges them simply by the 
relative amount of amusement and profit they have 
afforded him; and he avowedly limits himself, in the 
main, to dramatists who have not been dealt with in other 
books. Therefore Mr. Galsworthy is omitted altogether, 
although he has recently published and produced a play of 
great merit. Nor is Mr. Caradoc Evans’s “‘ Taffy ” men- 
tioned in the appendix, where one looks for the remarkable 
in modern achievements. Mr. Shaw, too, a contemporary 
dramatist who has outgrown so many of his disciples, is 
glimpsed only in suggestive phrases throwing sidelights 
upon the young writers whom he has influenced. 

It would be worth while to’ spend that twelve pounds if 


only for the sake of reading matter that is certainly better 
than that to be found in the average modern novel. The 
fact that neither Mr. St. John Ervine nor Miss Clemence 
Dane nor Mr. John Drinkwater quite come off in the theatre 
is of relatively small importance. Other dramatists, such 
as Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. Eugene O’Neill, have 
captured large audiences; but they and their con- 
temporaries cannot keep the theatre going (this is a fact 
too often lost sight of), and so a certain number of bad 
plays we must always have with us. The rest we must 
read. 


E. V. ODLE. 


EARLY STRONGHOLDS OF THE 
WEST COUNTRY.* 


This is a companion volume to “‘ The Ancient Entrench- 
ments and Camps of Gloucestershire,’ which was reviewed 
in THE Bookman for June, 1920. Like its predecessor 
it is profusely illustrated with drawings in wash and line 
and plans of the various works, albeit the latter are on a 
very minute scale. They add, however, to the value of 
the book. The author and artist, though domiciled in 
Gloucestershire, is a Somerset man, and it has been with 
him a labour of love to record the ancient earthworks in 
which both counties are so rich. It has also been a task 
that afforded him infinite pleasure, for, as he points out 
in his Introduction and in a brief section on ‘‘ The 
Exploration of Camps and Earthworks,’ work of this 
kind involves visiting remote parts of the country and 
seeking out camps generally on hill-tops commanding a 
magnificent view, ‘‘ with a glorious expanse of coombe and 
valley far below one, and, more often than not, the glittering 
blue line of the sea as a contrast to the curves and hollows 
of the intervening hills,’’ while Exmoor and the Somerset 
hills on his particular quest were clothed ‘in a glorious 
mantle of springy purple heather and flaming gorse, with 
its peach-like perfume filling the air—a joy to the eye and 
a delight to the memory.” 

Mr. Burrow intends Kis book to appeal to the general 
reader as much as, or perhaps we should say, rather than 
to the expert. With this in view he prefaces his description 
of the various earthworks with an introductory sketch of 
the supposed builders of the Somerset camps, the state 
of the Somerset flats in prehistoric days, the methods of 
making the works, the nature of the attack they might 
have to face, the Stone and Earth Circles and the Barrows 
of Somerset and how the Roman, Saxon, Danish and 
Norman periods affected the county. A useful and 
suggestive feature is a map showing the probable coastline 
of Somerset in the later prehistoric period, when those 
same flats were sea or tidal marsh. It might have suggested 
to the author how very unlikely is the theory that Wans- 
dyke ever crossed the flats between Portbury and Portis- 
head, which even now are below the level of ordinary 
spring tides, to terminate at Portishead. 

But if there is a disappointing feature in the book it is 
the very slight attention given to Wansdyke, the greatest 
earthwork in Somerset—we might say in England. The 
account of it occupies less than a page in the Introduction, 
and there are a few scattered references. The author on 
the other hand might urge that this is not a reasonable 
complaint, as to deal adequately with Wansdyke would 
require a whole book as large as the present one and even 
then it could not be done without following the dyke 
right across Wiltshire and transgressing the limits he had 
laid down for his work. Still there are several points in 
his account to which we would take exception. We can 
find no support in Scandinavian mythology for the theory 
that Woden was a god of boundaries and that the dyke 
was dedicated to him as a boundary dyke, and we dissent 
from the statements that it is ‘‘ generally referred to the 
Saxon period,” or ‘“‘ generally considered to be a West 
Saxon fortification.”” We know of no general opinion with 


* “‘ Ancient Earthworks and Camps of Somerset.” By E. J. 
Burrow, F.R.G.S. 25s. net. (Burrow.) 
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regard to this. The -probability is that the dyke was 
named after Woden because the Saxons marvelled at its 
size and did not know who other than the god could have 
raised such a mighty work, while all the evidence from 
excavation seems to point to its being a Roman or Romano- 
British work. The author, no doubt inadvertently, makes 
the dyke run from “ Portishead” to Bathampton Down 
and thence to Stantonbury and Maesknoll, though these 
latter lie between Bathampton and Portishead. 

Mr. Burrow has not observed that the “ Conygar’’ at 
Portbury, which he briefly describes and illustrates, is 
practically the terminal point of Wansdyke, though 
actually the bank is continued beyond it to the old shore 
line, and among the few omissions we have observed is a 
large camp in Ashton Park, of which only fragments 
remain (shown in the 6”, but not in the 1” O.S. maps), 
which appears to be on a branch leading from Wansdyke 
to Borough Walls on the Avon opposite Clifton. The 
author has also overlooked an earthwork on the Eastern 
Mendips near Cranmore Tower, which was recorded in 
the Report of the Committee on Ancient Earthworks, 
November, rg920. As a set-off to these omissions, however, 
he records and illustrates nine or ten works of various 
kinds which have for the most part escaped observation 
hitherto, and his work may be considered fairly exhaustive, 
and may be commended alike to those interested in 
Somerset and to those who would like to get some knowledge 
of a very fascinating branch of archzology. 


ALBANY F. Major. 


THE YOUNG MAN MERCIFUL.* 


If Mr. Walpole, instead of his own large, competent, 
successful and essentially non-feminine self, had been able 
to put on that of a poor tremulous old woman, and to sit 
with all his crochet done and eighty years of knitting to 
his credit, becapped and beshawled, in the warm nook by 
the fire, he could not possibly have done the psychology 
of ‘‘ The Old Ladies” better. In fact he would not have 
done it so well, because he would not have made that 
oblation of sympathy which is the creative mind’s gift 
to humanity, in return for which humanity reveals its 
soul in flashes of grieved beauty. 

One gathers that any ancient lady who came within 
the radius of Mr. Walpole’s boyhood must have un- 
consciously suffered a devastating, yet not unkind analysis. 
For the things felt and seen about this life, which is so far 
outside anything the author can have experienced, have 
the clarity and vividness of childhood. And no writer, 
painter or musician ever comes so near genius as he does 
when he expresses the bright visious of childhood through 
the solid medium of mature thought. Were any skies 
ever so full of portent for Turner as the skies of his boy- 
hood ? Those angels whom Blake was in the habit of 
meeting at Islington, were they not brighter and nearer 
and more gracious before he left his teens? Did they 
not afterwards become a little fugitive, a little morose ? 
Shed a tear, moult a wing-feather ? And for ourselves, 
were any woods ever so serene, so regnant over their own 
secret, as those we wandered in at ten? Were waters 
ever so glassy, meadows so sweet, or the cawing of rooks 
so full of warm peace ? Our parents too we shall for ever 
be strangers to unless we unlock their mystery in childhood. 
It is the same with humanity en masse. If we grow up 
without its revelation we must die without it. If we have 
not surprised it, taken it unawares like a bathing fawn, 
while we are still hardly out of pinafores and strap shoes, 
then it will vanish in the labyrinths and we must hope to 
find it in eternity, for we shall not find it here. Personally 
any knowledge of men and women I have was mine in 


* “The Old Ladies.” 


By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 
(Macmillan.) 


6d. net. 


childhood. All my communion with them afterwards 
was on the basis of that knowledge, and if I strayed from 
it, misunderstandings occurred. There must have been 
old ladies whom Mr. Walpole knew thus. The brilliance 
of his pictures shows it. The piece of red amber, the 
old ladies at the Christmas tree—these things were not 
done in the colours of now, but in the colours of once upon 
a time. Whenever other things are put in one feels their 
failure to grip. The return of Mrs. Amorest’s son is 
unconvincing for this reason, while Agatha Payne with 
the red amber in her hand is unforgettable. 

Perhaps the most illuminating flash into the recesses 
of the old woman’s mind is in the treatment of Miss 
Beringer’s restlessness, her ‘‘ desire of distances.’’ This 
longing for new places, not for their own charm, nor for 
adventure as in youth, but simply because they are not the 
old place, not this place, not the place where body and soul 
are tired, where things. grow pale and beauty wavers, 
where “ the pitcher is broken at the fountain,”’ is the very 
heart of old age, when the last stillness begins to gather, 
and in the distance, down the autumnal arcades, is heard 
the soft and regular sound, the dreadful and unescapable 
sound of the padding feet of Death. How shall an old 
lady hope to escape those feet, so stealthy and so swift ? 
She longs for otherwhere—the ‘‘ remote Bermudas,” 
Avalon. She ‘in dreams beholds the Hebrides.’’ She 
will in fact, as Miss Beringer did, look up the train to 
St. Lennan’s. At St. Lennan’s perhaps she will forget 
that she is lonely and tired. At St. Lennan’s she will not 
hear those feet. The description of the attempted escape 
to St. Lennan’s is one of the most poignant things Mr. 
Walpole has ever written. The resolve. The immense 
reserves of strength used up. The necessity for resolution, 
collectedness, speed. And then the bitter failure. It is 
marvellously done. 

Once in real life I knew a dear old lady who, when the 
icy air of unkindness froze her soul, would always say, 
‘‘T think I will go to Newton Abbot.’’ The warm airs of 
youth blew at Newton Abbot, golden suns shone there, 
enchanted moons, unfrozen stars. There were orchards at 
Newton Abbot, pearl-pink with the loveliness of youth, 
and in those orchards surely even Death must become 
mazed with beauty, and rest awhile and forget his quarry. 
Humanity, uncontent in its fading landscape, desires the 
horizon, and will, until beyond the last horizon it finds, 
perhaps, the dawn. From the soul of poor Miss Beringer 
Mr. Walpole has distilled this essence of humanity. 

All three old ladies are excellent, but Miss Beringer 
and Mrs. Payne are the best. Mrs. Payne is the logical 
conclusion of the artistic temperament unredeemed by 
creativeness. For if she had made that amber griffin 
one could have forgiven her lust for it. If she had 
immortalised those terrible fish that came out from the 
picture and swam about her room—as Strindberg would 
have done—one could have excused the selfish consump- 
tion of unlimited nougat. But she does not. She remains 
a horrific figure, a taloned soul, feckless and yet full of 
the will-to-evil. 

In spite of a few slight lapses, due probably to haste 
—such as the meaningless calling of the lost son and 
the Archdeacon by names so similar that one jumps to 
the conclusion that the Archdeacon will turn out to be the 
son—this is an almost perfect book. It is full of such a 
delicate sympathy that one can think of very few 
people now writing who could have done it. As a 
woman’s book it would not have been so remark- 
able, since ‘“‘ mercy, pity and peace” are a woman’s 
province. It is the young-man-merciful who is rare and 
new, and Mr. Walpole has fully justified his right to the 
title. Among the young men of our day only one other, 
I think, has this gift for interpreting with affectionate 
amusement and gentle mockery and a prevailing sense of 
immanent grief, the soul of the old lady. Not, that is, 
the naive, primitive soul of the old woman; such as 
the one Synge portrays in ‘“‘ Riders to the Sea,” but of the 
old lady, full of little reserves, refinements, hesitancies, 
flutterings and gentilities. Mr. Hugh Walpole now shares 
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with Mr, Martin Armstrong his “‘ corner” in old ladies, 
and in the chivalry they evoke. 


Mary WEBB 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). 


PORTRAITURE BY DOUBLE ENTRY.* 


Nineteenth century actualities in eighteenth century 
English appears to be the literary ideal of Lord Birken- 
head ; and the decorum of his style comes out to con- 
spicuous advantage in studies like the one on the Marquis 
Curzon. Here for instance is an excellent specimen : 


““ We have the highest authority for believing that the meek 
shall inherit the earth, though I have never found any particular 
corroboration of this aphorisin in the records of Somerset House. 
Lord Curzon is not meek; nor do I know of any particular 
reason why he should be. But personally I dislike meek men.”’ 


The admission is as engaging as the lay sermonette that 
precedes it, and turns a bit of raillery into a kind of compli- 
ment. It shows how far and where Lord Birkenhead was 
justified in attempting to follow Hazlitt and Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner in this field of prose portraiture. Where he fails 
is in dealing with lighter themes, and in endeavouring to 
make his Ciceronian-Johnsonian diction accommodate 
citations from the pages of Who's Who. But there is 
plenty of dry wit and persiflage to make the book interest- 
ing, and any blemishes in the text are atoned for in the 
gay and delightful portraits by “‘ Matt.’”’ That master of 
pointed observation and the sweeping line has never 
worked to better advantage. One can imagine no better 
decoration than the original drawings would make for a 
club lobby or a private smoke-room, and caricature that 
can be lived with is caricature indeed. The book is a 
happy compound of the sledge and the stiletto. 


OLD LAMPS AND NEW.; 


A certain periodical, urged on it may be by the highest 
of motives, asked a number of persons, myself included, 
to give their opinion of what constituted a good novel. 
This question it was obvious one could answer in a great 
variety of ways, seeing that a shelf full of novels, all of 
which could by competent authorities be labelled good, 
might differ in almost every detail from one another. It 
would be no less difficult to diagnose the good book of 
essays. There are people in France to-day who use the 
expression ‘‘ bien pensant”’ to signify a state of mind 
which coincides with their own. This expression is used 
only by the conservative elements of that country, which 
may mean that the progressive elements are more modest 
or have been dowered with a keener sense of humour. It 
is they whom we will attempt to follow in declining to call 
“good ”’ that which happens to be what is congenial to 
ourselves. (Doubtless it would be more correct to say 
“congenial with ourselves ’’—and here let it be noted 
that neither Mr. Phillpotts of course, nor Mr. Wilson can 
be accused of writing pedantically correct English.) These 
two books, published in Great Britain and in New Zealand 
respectively, are in one way what we would expect ; for the 
volume from the newer country is much more staid and 
in the old tradition than the English book. There would 
probably be in New Zealand a very small demand for 
iconoclastic literature, and I should be surprised to learn 
that Samuel Butler, the erstwhile dweller in New Zealand, 
enjoys a large sale in that Dominion. Mr. Wilson’s book is 
precisely what one expects from an intelligent journalist 
in anew country. That is not in the least to deprecate his 


* “Contemporary Personalities.” 
head. 21s. (Cassells.) 


+ “ Thoughts, in prose and verse.’’ By Eden Phillpotts. 
5s. (Watts.\—‘‘ New Rambles in Bookland.’’ By Charles 
Wilson. 4s. 6d. (Whitcombe & Tombs.) 


By the Earl of Birken- 


efforts. It is true that the articles, of which this book 
mainly consists, have not always been perfectly revised— 
for example in the essay on Arnold Bennett it is said that 
the Five Towns are in Hertfordshire—but after all would 
we not make far more serious geographical mistakes if 
we were passing a New Zealand volume through the press 
and did not verify all our references ? It is all to the good 
that the readers of the Lyttelton Times should have had 
such a series of admirable essays laid before them. Talk- 
ing of geography I cannot resist, as an Old Carthusian, 
from informing Mr. Wilson where the new Charterhouse 
stands. The school, he says, ‘‘ has been transferred to 
somewhere in Surrey or Sussex—I forget which... .” 
If he were, the next time he visits our country, to ascend 
a small hill near Godalming in Surrey he would be delighted 
to hear at roll call the ‘‘ Adsum’”’ which was uttered by 
Thomas Newcome in Old Charterhouse. Strangely enough 
this page of Thackeray which has caused so many thousands, 
so many millions of non-Carthusian hearts to beat more 
rapidly, was written, as we see in the MS., without a 
trembling of the hand of the most famous of Carthusians. 
It would be pleasant to dally in the shade with Mr. Wilson. 
It is true that he has a way of telling us what we know, 
for instance the venerable story of Queen Victoria ordering 
a complete edition of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’s’’ books ; but when 
Mr. Wilson quotes he quotes what is worth quoting, 
especially from Mr. Saintsbury, and there indeed we 
cannot have too much of an excellent thing. 

Mr. Phillpotts is a phenomenon. One thought of him 
for long years as one of the least versatile of English writers, 
turning out with unfailing regularity his very well written 
tales of Dartmoor. But as he advances towards the shades 
of evening so he spreads himself in verse and prose, in 
novels and essays and plays, and he is well provided with 
another attribute of evening, for the literature he gives us 
has all the glory of a gorgeous sunset. May it be many years 
before the sun of so thoughtful and lucid and sincere a 
writer goes down at last. In this latest volume he devotes 
himself to philosophy—not that his worship has not been 
in other books at that altar, but in this instance he refuses 
to consider anything else. The book is a short one, but it 
is full of beautiful pictures suspended in the church of 
Reason. Gravely but with a fire in his eye Mr. Phillpotts 
goes through the ceremonial. Those who disagree with 
him—and he does not spare them—can at any rate enjoy 
the loveliness of his language and his images. They will 
also it is to be hoped not be insensible to his humour, 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


YOUTH CALLING. By Beatrice Harraden. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


In this pretty little story Miss Harraden shows us a 
picture of happy old age contrasted with equally happy 
youth. The plot is slight; the whole thing is delicate 
rather than strong; and for that very reason “ Youth 
Calling’ will have a larger appeal to those who value 
the texture of a story and its style above the straining 
after colour and effect by which so many writers fail. 
Mrs. Claverdon who, if we may say so, is the real “‘ hero,” 
is an old lady with a strong will, owner of letters and 
documents which a certain firm of publishers longs for 
in order to produce authentic records of Peter Maurice, 
an explorer. To her, in her ancestral home, comes a 
young lady journalist, with ambitions to write something 
better than mere journalism, who has been commissioned 
to ‘‘do”’ a series of articles on the country homes of 
England. The girl’s name is the same as that of her 
hostess—for in time they become friends, in spite of some 
preliminary sparring and antagonism ; and here we begin 
to see the plot. Most happily does Miss Harraden sketch 
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the gradual unbending of the old lady, her slow rejuvena- 
tion; the astonished protests of her doctor when she 
announces her intention of going up to town for the first 
time for twenty years provide a capitally staged interlude 
of humour. Mrs. Claverdon not only goes up to town ; 
she has also some formidable interviews, and comes off 
victor every time. The problem of whether the old 
manuscripts shall be published or still kept intact in her 
box or, alternatively, burned, is cleverly drawn out and 
not until the very end do we see the fine old lady, relic 
of a less strenuous period, yielding to youth. Miss Harra- 
den touches exactly the right notes upon which to finish— 
the right chord, we ought to say ; it is left echoing pleasantly 
in our ears as we lay the book down. There is no sadness 
of death; she seems “ good ”’ for another spell of young 
old age. And we are grateful for a charming little story 
which proves that the hand which gave us such beautiful 
symphonies before has still the magical music of other 
years, and can give it freely. 


SARAH HERRING, By Kathleen M. Barrow. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 

It is not often in fiction that a love-at-first-sight romance 
lapses into tragedy. Sarah Rutherford was engaged to 
a man several years her senior, and was preparing her 
trousseau to go out to India and marry him, when she 
encountered a handsome young assistant in a boot and 
shoe shop, and instantly lost her heart to him. Knowing 
her family would disapprove of her marrying beneath her 
station, she severed herself from all the refinements and 
luxuries of her well-to-do home and took up the burden 
of poverty as Mrs. Herring. But her Adonis was no god in 
man’s clothing; he betrayed her trust and reduced her 
at length to bitterest regret. The girl’s trials, her struggles 
and sacrifices and the heroic endurance with which she 
meets them, make a strongly emotional story ; but chance 
saves her from misfortune at last, even as, at last, it brings 
her the happiness that has been so long denied. 


FIDELITY. By Susan Glaspell. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


This story is written with too darkly uninspired a pen. 
It has no glow. Its figures move sombrely and slowly 
across a background of commonplace. The subject is one 
that invites irony and such pricks as might pierce the 
thick skins of the stolidly fortunate and uncharitably good. 
It is a tale of the mean towns where modern descendants 
of the Pharisees kill with poisoned gossip and are rigidly 
virtuous mainly because they happen to be prosperous. 
Miss Glaspell has however nothing of irony or of satire 
in her literary personality, and has lost any opportunity 
that might have occurred for sharply pointing her moral. 
She tells once again a frequent tale, of the girl who lives 
for years with a married man and is more truly his wife 
than any ceremony could have made her. For Stuart 
Williams’s sake Ruth Holland goes through leagues of 
bitterness, and then, at the end, because his strength of 
heart is proved less than hers, when the reluctant wife 
grants the divorce she always has refused, Ruth will not 
marry him. Miss Glaspell uses too many words; her 
theme is shrouded with verbiage. A little wit, with the 
brevity that is the soul of it, would have leavened the 
whole lump; but the essential lightness of heart and 
touch has been denied her. Credit, however, must be 
given for her evident sincerity. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE, By Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


There are two things with which, without doubt, Kathar- 
ine Tynan is well acquainted—Ireland, and the hearts of 
men and women. Intuition and experience give her pen 
a sure touch when she writes of her beloved land and of 
those who live in it. The Golden Rose of this story is 
Carmel O'Reilly, the beautiful daughter of a country 
doctor and his first wife, a Spanish lady. Carmel’s hair 
was of a wonderful corn colour, and her beauty was such 
that her lover had exclaimed: ‘‘ You should wear a veil, 


Carmel. Such beauty should not be allowed to go about 
making men mad.’’ But in spite of Carmel’s devoted 
and passionate love for Lord Creeslough’s heir, she was a 
gentle, good daughter and sister, without any desire to 
make men mad by her beauty. And then came the Great 
War, and her lover, her four stepbrothers and even her 
father went to fight for Britain’s sake. And then came 
the Rebellion of 1916, and Ireland was a changed country 
and Carmel’s weight of sorrow was heavy. Katharine 
Tynan’s sympathy is too wide, her understanding of 
humanity too deep to allow her to be bitter or over-cen- 
sorious. She also loves, as most of us do, a happy ending, 
and she gives it to us here. After long trials we leave 
Carmel in her lover’s arms in spite of his mother’s schemings. 


THE ANNAM JEWEL. By Patricia Wentworth. 7s. 6d, 
(Melrose.) 

Novelists would be badly off without the Precious Jewel. 
It has given them some of their best plots, and if the 
lines along which these plots run are just a little worn 
(there is always in this type of story the central incident 
of the stealing of the jewel and the consequent dire mis- 
fortune it brings to all who come in contact with it) there 
is always the chance that some new thrill may turn up. 
Miss Wentworth’s Annam Jewel scintillates brightly 
through her pages (the metaphor was inevitable sooner 
or later) and throws its light in turn on quite a number 
of interesting characters. But why does she handicap her 
heroine, Rose Ellen, by making her always address Peter 
as ‘‘ Peter de-ah”’? It is bad enough when we hear her 
lisp the words in the nursery, but it becomes positively 
unbearable when she grows up. It must have happened 
quite a hundred times. 


THE SINISTER MAN. By Edgar Wallace. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The dope traffic continues to be a boon to the writer of 
mystery stories. Its ways are agreeably dark and devious, 
its devotees sinister, its profits enormous, its risks desperate. 
In Mr. Edgar Wallace’s new novel Elsa Marlowe gets caught 
between the rogueries of two rival gangs of illicit drug 
vendors, and unwittingly helps to further the schemes of 
a brilliant detective. It is an adroitly constructed story 
containing many engaging scoundrels and a chain of 
breathless situations which follow in rapid succession, and 
so ingeniously are the strings pulled that a whole volley 
of surprises is reserved for the last chapter. ‘‘ The Sinister 
Man_”’ is a first-rate thrill-broadcaster. 


THE CLOUDED PEARL. By Berta Ruck. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The ‘‘ modern girl” is of course always changing, or she 
wouldn’t remain modern. And nowhere are these changes 
more piquantly caught, more vividly and sympathetically 
set down than in the pages of Berta Ruck’s novels. In 
““ The Clouded Pearl”’ there is a brilliantly realistic series 
of cameos depicting Mayfair’s gilded, blasé youth of both 
sexes seeking ever a new “ mode,” a novel sensation. 
Flung by the unlucky gift of a fortune into this decadent, 
ultra-modish section of the Smart Set, Margaret Verity 
adopts their habits so thoroughly that when her Uncle 
Tom arrives from the other end of the earth, it seems 
he might just as well go back again for all the good he 
can hope to do to this once soft-hearted, flowerlike girl. 
But Uncle Tom has something of the pirate in his blood, 
and his romantic method of regenerating his neurotic, 
mannerless niece provides the framework for one of the 
most delightful and pithily written love stories that Berta 
Ruck has yet written. 


CHINESE COATS. By Frank Heller. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Jarrolds.) 


It would not appear to be an easy matter to discover 
and publish a new detective novel of real interest each 
month, but the publishers of this exciting and in many 
respects novel story seem able to do so. It is translated 
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from the Swedish, and the scene is laid in Copenhagen, 
and opens in the wine-room of a cosmopolitan café known 


‘as the Qua Vadis? The hero, if hero there be, is an author, 


Richard Hegel, the possessor of a wonderful Chinese coat. 
This was left him as a legacy by an uncle who had been 
a ne’er-do-well world-wanderer, who had collected curios 
in various climes. Among them the Chinese mandarin’s 
coat which gives rise to the book. Hegel goes to a fancy 
dress ball in the coat and is robbed of it by one of the 
dancers, a girl who is in league with a Professor of Chinese 
at Copenhagen University, who is desirous of gaining 
possession of the garment. The adventures which arise 
out of its loss are thrilling enough to satisfy most readers 
of detective fiction, and keep the interest unflagging to 
the end. An unusual type of detective yarn, which it 
would be a pity to spoil by a closer analysis of the plot. 
Frank Heller, the Swedish author, has imported a certain 
freshness and novelty of atmosphere into his story, which 
makes it all the more worth reading. 


DOMINIE’S HOPE. By Amy McLaren. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 


Miss McLaren, whose ‘‘ Bawbee Jock” is well remem- 
bered, always has a good story to tell, but it is her constant 
flow of humour which has attached to her a faithful public 
permanently on the look-out for her all-too-rare novels. 
““Dominie’s Hope” is of course about Scotland (the 
Border this time), and presents us to a troop of delightful 
worthies who use words like “‘ clamjamphry ”’ with con- 
vincing naturalness, describe a little girl as a ‘‘ bonny wee 
dawtie,’’ and can call a delicate person “‘ sic a puir peely- 
weely shilpit-lookin’ thing.’’ A reviewer who (as one of 
these characters would probably put it) has a “‘ scunner ”’ 
for English tales involving peasant dialect, finds himself 
always charmed by Miss McLaren’s Scots folk. No one 
could resist them, for the ingenuity of their wit smells 
neither of the lamp nor the traditional kailyard—and 
certainly they do not inhabit the House with the Green 
Shutters. ‘‘ Dominie’s Hope’”’ has a muster of excellent 
gentry too; and here again this authoress’s flair for 
comedy finds its scope, for her ruling caste, though in- 
habiting a world of the comfortable and the uniformly 
well bred, are as amusingly sketched as Rabbie the cobbler, 
Girnin’ Gibble the beadle, and Daft Wattie the village 
half-wit. 


ROLLYSTON. By Victor Manley Davidson. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

There is always a ready public for a well-written historical 
novel, and Mr. Davidson’s romance of the eighteenth 
century will appeal to everyone who likes a good stirring 
tale of adventure. Highwaymen, duels, abductions, quar- 
rels with the watch, dice-throwing—all the colour and 
energy of the period swing through his pages, gathered into 
a plot that is full of vital force and thrilling incident. 
The theme suggested itself to the author when he was 
looking into an old-fashioned shop-window near the arch- 
way entrance to Staple Inn. He returned to the spot more 
than once and found there, waiting for him to tell their 
story, as it were, Anthony Dexter and the others who 
have come to life under his vigorous pen. He has done 
the telling in a capable and thoroughly interesting manner, 
and only the most blasé reader could fail to be gripped by 
the uninterrupted excitement of the action and the tense 
drama of the closing trial scene at the Old Bailey. 


THE VANISHING OF BETTY VARIAN. By Carolyn 
Wells. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

What became of Betty Varian? She and her parents 
were staying in a lonely house on the coast ; only one road 
led up to it; there was apparently no other means of 
approaching or leaving. Yet the picnic party were wait- 
ing on the road for her to join them, and when she did 
not come her father went back to find her. He was absent 
so long, two other members of the group followed—to 
discover him dead in the hall, and Betty missing. They 
searched everywhere till they were satisfied she was 


nowhere on the premises; but how had she got out and 
where had she gone ? That was the mystery the detectives, 
with a hair-pin and a yellow cushion as clues, had to 
unravel. Needless to say Miss Wells has made a thoroughly 
engrossing story of it and keeps the reader guessing till, 
after the strange history of Betty’s birth has been unfolded, 
she neatly explains all the baffling incidents and the reason 
for the seemingly insoluble disappearance. A first-rate 
tale of its kind, well written and skilfully worked out. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE PLAYERS’ SHAKESPEARE: LOVE’S LABOUR’S 
LOST. £4 4s. net. (Ernest Benn.) 


It becomes clearer with every volume that “‘ The Players’ 
Shakespeare ”’ is the best, as it is certainly the loveliest, 
edition of the poet’s plays. If we may apply a prose word 
to such splendours it is so eminently sensible. Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker treats Shakespeare as a live and living thing, 
and not (as the New Cambridge editors seem to treat all 
the plays) as so many words written on so many pieces of 
paper of conjectural size, and set up by more or less incom- 
petent printers in a manner discernible and describable. 
Mr. Granville-Barker is inclined to be a little apologetic 
about Willie’s First Play. Surely he need not! It is full 
of the precious stuff called Youth ; and if it is ‘‘ precious”’ 
in another sense, it is none the worse for that. We like to 
see a master of language trying his first paces. Ifa modern 
audience won’t take the trouble to keep up with the speed, 
so much the worse for them! The printing is as good as 
ever, and the plates by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, of Four 
Oaks, are beautiful inventions beautifully reproduced. 


PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY. By John Kelman, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Some fifty years ago Matthew Arnold prophesied that 
his chapters on Hellenism and Hebraism would ‘“‘ form a 
kind of centre for English thought and speculation.” And 
his prophecy proved true, for the chapters have ever since 
been an intellectual stimulus, and now they form an 
admirable text for Dr. Kelman’s interesting ‘‘ Noble 
Lectures.”” The lecturer—himself a fine product of the 
best of both cultures—has very aptly taken Arnold as a 
representative of Hellenism, Carlyle as a representative of 
Hebraism and Browning as a representative of the blend ; 
and trenchantly and brilliantly comparing and contrasting 
their psychologies, has shown that Hellenism and Hebraism 
must be complementary in a complete and satisfying creed 
—‘‘a joint force,’’ as Arnold himself expressed it, “‘ of 
right thinking and high doing.’’ The thesis is skilfully 
and persuasively handled, and though Arnold was a very 
Anglo-Saxon Hellene, and Carlyle a very Scotch Hebrew, 
and though in Browning 


“there clashed contending powers— 
Germany, France, Christ, Moses, Athens, Rome,” 


yet doubtless the dominant currents in their minds were 
Hellenism and Hebraism. It would have been even more 
interesting if Dr. Kelman had dealt with the force of these 
other currents to-day. Since Arnold’s time, ‘“‘ the wave 
of moral and intellectual and social vulgarity ’’ he antici- 
pated has invaded almost all departments of life—poetry, 
painting, music, drama, religion—and Hellenism and 
Hebraism seem spent forces. Indeed the Scientific Spirit— 
the very force disparaged and distrusted by Arnold and 
tailed at by Carlyle—more and more dominates the intel- 
lectual world, and has acquired the Hellenic grace of 
beauty and the Hebraic virtue of moral righteousness. 
The natural has become the supernatural; the scientific 
spirit has come ever into closer relationship with the 
instincts of beauty and right conduct. To understand the 
full meaning of the intellectual and spiritual currents of 
yesterday and to-day we surely must follow them in their 
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new directions in these new channels, and Dr. Kelman, 
perhaps owing to the exigencies of his lectures, has stopped 
short of this. Nevertheless we have to thank him for 
leading us so far, with so much learning and wisdom, on 
such an interesting path. 


WITHIN A BUDDING GROVE. By Marcel Proust. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Marcel Proust should, if the public only appreciate the 
astonishing mastery of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s amazing 
translation, take his place as an English author. Of course, 
in the many volumes of his ‘“‘A Recherché du Temps 
Perdu ” there is much which we may consider peculiarly 
and even troublesomely French ; but I cannot believe that 
he is not an author whose true admirers will be found here 
rather than in France. It is not only his preoccupation 
with English authors—he was a devoted Ruskinian ; it is 
his whole habit of mind which strikes one as non-Gallic. 
He is dreamy, irresolute, unrealistic, and at times only 
just escapes a mysticism which we might find in a Spanish 
or an Italian master, but would never find in a French. 
For the French, if they are mystic, are sentimental as we 
see in Fénelon and Madame Guyon; even their ironic 
mysticism is sentimental, as in Anatole France. Proust’s 
freedom from sentiment is as definite as his detachment 
from that false and plausible candour which the greatest 
Frenchmen so often mistake for truth. He is continuously 
aware of the half-lights, the dim shades in human life. 
He can give—witness the portrait of Albertine in this 
volume and of Saint-Loup—as clear and sharp an etching 
of character as we could find in Maupassant or Flaubert ; 
but he can also leave indeterminate the traits in a character 
for whom distinct determination would only be death. 
The whole book 1s indeed built up on a recognition of 
those shades in human conduct and condition, so often 
imperceptible to the outsiders, which for a man himself 
make his most essential characteristics. One of the richest 
passages in these volumes is that describing the dinner at 
Bloch’s. It has a humour, a less restrained yet still con- 
trolled satire which shows Marcel Proust as a great comic 
artist. That is a side of him too little regarded. As a 
satirist and a social historian he has received his due; but 
here he shows himself as a humorist, again curiously 
English in temperament and manner. I hope Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus’s enterprise in undertaking the publica- 
tion of the version will be rewarded, so that we may not 
have to wait long for versions of the later volumes. 


THE BOOK OF DOGS. By G. W. Knowles. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Jacks.) 


Dog lovers and breeders will be well advised to secure 
this cheap and useful little book. It deals with all the 
various breeds, touching upon the dog’s origin, and con- 
cluding with sections relating to selection and treatment, 
and to dogs’ diseases and how to cure them. There are 
over sixty photographs, and the whole thing is neat, 
compact and altogether attractive. It should meet with 
general favour in kennel clubs, and indeed among all that 
very large section of the public interested in our canine 
friends. 


THE oa IN PEACE AND WAR. By Margaret E. 
, M.A. 16s. net. (Swarthmore Press.) 


This is the record, running to over five hundred pages, 
of the “‘ peace principles-and practice ’’ of the Society of 
Friends. Though it is with them that non-participation 
in war is mainly associated, the tradition of refusing to 
bear arms carries us back, as Miss Hirst reminds us, to 
the first centuries of Christian history. It is well established 
that the early Christians took it for granted that loyalty 
to Christ forbade their engaging in bloodshed, and they 
were ready to suffer any persecution for that belief ; while 
it was a matter of course that any soldier, on being con- 
verted, should resign from the army. All through the 
Dark Ages there were small religious sects who retained 
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this conviction, though generally speaking Christianity 
ceased to be non-resisting when it became formally accepted 
by the Roman Empire. It is to George Fox, the founder 
of Quakerism, that the Christian pacifism of to-day may 
more directly be traced. Fox was imprisoned in 1650 for 
“blasphemy,’’ and during his imprisonment his patience 
and integrity won him many friends. In the autumn of 
that year Charles Stuart the younger was rallying his 
forces for a last venture, and Cromwell was raising local 
militia by compulsion. ‘“‘ So Worcester fight came on,” 
says Fox in his famous Diary, ‘‘ and my time being out of 
being committed six months to the house of correction ; 
and then they filled the house of correction with persons 
they had taken to be soldiers ; and then they would have 
had me to be captain of them, to go forth to Worcester 
fight, and the soldiers cried that they would have none 
but me. .. . But I told them that I lived in virtue of 
that life and power that took away the occasion of all 
wars ; and I knew from whence all wars did rise, from the 
lust, according to James his doctrine.’” Whereupon Fox 
was cast into a “ stinking, lousy dungeon.’’ He was only 
the first of many hundreds of Friends who, from his day 
until the recent war, have suffered greater or less persecu- 
tion for their faith. It is a fascinating story which 


Miss Hirst has to tell, and to her task she has brought 
scholarship, enthusiasm tempered by a fine sense of 
balance, and a very charming little style. 


THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF RADIO. By 
Ellison Hawks. 3s. 6d. (Jacks.) 

The sub-title of this book tells us that it is ‘‘ a popular 
account of the history, theory and practice of wireless. 
telegraphy and telephony.” Now, this is far ‘‘ too large an 
order ’’ for any one volume ; but, so far as it can be done, 
Captain Hawks, who has written many scientific books. 
for boys, has put his quart—-or his gallons—of material 
into a pint pot. In other words, he is master of the arts. 
of concentration, and has even managed to include a 
section on ‘‘ Practical Work for the Amateur,’’ which will 
greatly please those who are interested in making their 
own wireless sets. The author explains very clearly the 
theories upon which wireless transmission and reception 
are founded, and his two chapters on that modern miracle, 
the thermionic valve, are better than anything we have 
yet seen on a very difficult subject. The book ought to 
be a notable success, in spite of the rapidly increasing 
stream of popular works on its general theme, and its 
excellent diagrams and illustrations add to its value. 


Music. 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


EFORE trying to discover what are the essentials 
of words suitable for setting to music, I should 
like in self-defence to say why this article came to be 
written. THE BOoOKMAN had a competition for song- 
words. I expected in due course a reasoned and 
constructive criticism by the judges. It did not appear. 
Disappointed, I asked the editor about it. I had been 
wondering for years (and I am wondering still) just 
what those essentials were, and concluded that those 
same judges must know. His answer was to suggest 
that I should comb out my own muddled notions in an 
article and apply them to a parcel of songs he would 
send me. I have. 

I am sure the editor enjoyed himself very much in 
making that parcel. It contained songs varying from 
a ballad entitled “‘ Alice, I love you”’ to Elizabethan 
songs edited by Mr. Warlock. The study of the words of 
these confirms me in certain classifications and principles 
which look so painfully obvious as to make me ashamed 
to write them down. But since principles always do 
look like platitudes I shall take heart and hope that 
they are at least good ones. 

To begin then. Song-words fall into three classes : 
the perfect, which are rare ; the promising but faulty ; 
and those that, though they have been set, are not 
song-words at all. It will be easiest to define the perfect 
by examining the others; and so to my platitudes. 
The first is that song is the result of emotion ; and that 
therefore any poem, however excellent, which does not 
sound like the improvisation of a singer moved by an 
emotion, cannot be otherwise than a bad song. <A good 
song cannot be a bad poem, but a good poem may be a bad 
song. The first essential is that the words shall arouse 
in us the sort of emotion that makes us desire to sing. 
This at once disposes of a number of philosophic, 
argumentative and purely descriptive poems which 


primarily appeal to the head rather than to the heart. 
If I sing a description of a scene it will be merely to 
give the clue to the emotion with which I am concerned ; 
and if the poem in question merely describes and 
suggests no personal application I shall, however much 
I may enjoy reading it, have no use for it vocally. 
It must clearly show the application. A good example 
of a song which does so, though not till near the end, 
is Dr. Vaughan Williams’s setting of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Silent 
Noon.” Here the whole of the octave of the sonnet is 
descriptive of a landscape. The raison d’étre of the 
whole thing from the singer’s point of view is supplied 
by the sestet. 

My specimen parcel contains many poems which I 
may (or may not) like to read, but certainly feel no 
desire to sing. I can of course select only a few, and I 
will start with the worst—Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s 
setting of Mr. Ezra Pound’s ‘The Teashop Girl” 
(Paxton). This is about a waitress who is not so young 
as she was and does not bring our muffins as youthfully 
as she did. Now Mr. Pound is at liberty to express 
the evanescence of youth in terms of muffins if he likes, 
but when Mr. Holbrooke pretends to believe that I want 
to sing them I rudely conjecture that the muffins have 
acted upon a morbid desire for “ originality,’ which is 
one of the least commendable artistic incentives, the 
adult equivalent to the childish desire to ‘‘ show off.”’ 
I have the same uncomfortable feeling about Mr. Gerrard 
Williams’s ‘‘ A Hate Song’”’ and Mr. Ralph Greaves’s 
“ The Maypole Is Up.” 

Another class of unsuitability appears in Mr. Arthur 
Bliss’s ‘‘ The Women of Yueh,”’ a setting of five of those 
little Chinese poems which, in their lucid and un- 
emotional simplicity, are such a frequent trap to com- 
posers. I suspect that Mr. Gibbs was so intent on 


his oboes and drums that he forgot that at least three 
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of the five simply do not call for singing. To the eastern 
mind they may be suggestive and moving, to the western 
they are emotionally nil. My last example must be 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s choice of Mr. Edward Shanks’s 
lines, ‘‘ For Remembrance.’ These three charming 
verses deal, as their title shows, with memory, which 
has probably prompted more songs than anything but 
love ; but it is memory of a placid sort, entirely lacking 
anything of that quick poignancy which calls for song. 
The verses do not ask for music and cannot be enhanced 
by it. As a poem they succeed, as a song they fail. 

There is still another sort of unsuitability, of which 
I have no example before me, but to which it is interest- 
ing to refer. Some lyrical poems are so lyrically com- 
plete that they leave no room for added music. They 
imply their own music as a good melody implies its 
harmonies. They are complete pictures, while an ideal 
song-poem is a sketch with colour indications which 
call for music to complete. This completeness is, I 
suspect, the reason why some of the most lovely standard 
lyrics have never been well set, and why in our own day 
the lyrics of W. H. Davies are almost entirely neglected 
by composers. 

Leaving the sort of verse that for one reason or 
another is fundamentally unsuitable for songs, we come 
to an even larger class which do supply a motive for 
singing but which are marred by a variety of faults. 
Here another platitude is necessary, namely that a good 
song-poem must be understandable when sung. A song 
which after once hearing leaves an ordinarily intelligent 
listener saying ‘“‘ I don’t know what that’s all about ”’ 
isa bad song. He may say “ I don’t know all that that 
is about.’” He should. But that is a different matter. 
I do not for a moment mean that a good song should be 
obvious. It may imply profundities. Like the parable 
in the childish definition, it may have a heavenly mean- 
ing, but—and here is the whole point—it should also 
have a graspable earthly story. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ O 
Mistress Mine” and Herrick’s ‘‘ To Daffodils’”’ imply a 
whole philosophy ; but superficially they are so win- 
somely simple, the face value of their mere wording so 
much a matter of common currency, that the man in the 
street can understand them after his fashion ; and their 
picture value so vivid that a child can enjoy them after 
his. What applies to the whole poem also applies to 
individual lines and words. “‘ Hard” words and 
difficult lines like the often quoted ‘‘ On these debate- 
able borders of the year” (from Rossetti’s “‘ Youth’s 
spring tribute’) and “This close-companioned in- 
articulate hour” (from the same author’s “ Silent 
Noon”’) are dangerous, especially on first hearing, 
because they tend to make the listener halt to under- 
stand them and so lose the whole in considering the 
part. Whether they ultimately spoil the song depends 
upon their proportion to the whole. 

Here the last platitude calls for notice; words to 
be sung should be singable. This is a simple matter 
of technique which verse writers, in writing for song, 
and composers in choosing words: for setting, seem 
strangely to neglect. It is for instance the job both of 
writers and composers to know what vowels are unsuit- 
able for what voices in what registers, and to recognise 
that with the best will in the world singers cannot do 
justice to work which transgresses the rules of vocalism 
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any more than a fiddler can play bottom F. An 
example of misguided choice of words occurs in Mr. 
George Oldroyd’s selection of Browning’s “ Tresses ”’ 
(Elkin) : 


“Nay but you, who do not love her, 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress ? 
Holds earth aught—speak truth—above her ? 
Aught like this tress, see, and this tress, 
And this last fairest tress of all, 
So fair, see, ere I let it fall ? 


Because, you spend your lives in praising ; 

To praise, you search the wide world over: 

So, why not witness, calmly gazing, 

If earth holds aught—speak truth—above her ? 
Above this tress, and this, I touch 

But cannot praise, I love so much!” 


These two verses have three good points as a song: 
they have an understandable subject, emotional reason 
and a climax. Otherwise they are a fine example of 
how not to write a song. They are full of inversions, 
parentheses, ellipses and too ingenious rimes which divert 
the listeners’ attention, and of clumps of sibilants (“ and 
this last fairest tress of all ’’) which are almost impossible 
to sing and entirely incompatible with the vocal beauty 
required by the theme. It would be easy and interest- 
ing to work out in detail this question of vocal practic- 
ability, but it would take more space than is available. 
And, after all, anyone who desires to understand it can 
learn the important things in an hour or two’s conversa- 
tion with an intelligent singer, with about one-tenth 
of the trouble that is necessary to learn how to write 
for the harp or mark in violin bowings. 

My parcel seems almost untouched. I should like 
to say something of the excellent songs it contains. I 
ought also, according to all the rules, to pour vitriol 
upon the ballads (with particular reference to “ Alice, 
I love you”), to revile the composers and to sniff 
violently at the professional writers of verse. But on 
second thoughts I am less willing to do so. They have 
at least a clear idea of their job and know how to do it. 
The ballad will decline in England just so soon as the 
more ambitious writers reach a greater level of com- 
petence. It is not impossible to combine artistic 
excellence with an appeal to at least a considerable 
section of the public. Mr. Quilter, Mr. Ireland in ‘‘ Sea 
Fever”’ and “ Vagabond,’”’ Dr. Vaughan Williams in 
“Linden Lea” and Sir Charles Stanford a score of 
times have all done it. We want more songs like that, 
then there will be no need to sigh over shop ballads. 


THE SONG-WRITER'S ART. 


For every amateur instrumental soloist there are 
probably at least a dozen singers, and in professional ranks 
the percentage of artists who seek to express themselves 
via the musical instrument with which Nature has endowed 
them—the voice—is even greater, judging by recitals in 
town, season after season. The simple explanation is of 
course that anyone who has a good musical ear and fair 
singing voice may make a very passable dash at singing 
a song suited to the compass of his voice, provided he has 
a capacity for parrot-like imitation, with little or no 
theoretical knowledge of music. Serious vocal art is of 
course a strenuous and often supremely difficult branch of 
music to follow, but we are here only concerned with an 
explanation of the big excess of singers over other types 
of soloists. 


The song-writer’s art therefore appeals to a far wider 
buying public than that of the composer who writes for 
violin, ‘cello, organ, orchestra or even pianoforte, great 
though the popularity of that instrument is in amateur and 
professional hands. And perhaps because he is aware of 
the technical inefficiency of the bulk of that public, and of 
its ignorance of even elementary theory of music, it has 
been the practice of the song-writer to write down to his 
public and to produce in thousands the so-called ‘‘ ballad ”’ 
with a more or less tum-tum accompaniment, and a vocal 
line that has no merit save its frequently reminiscent 
melody, and that certainly paid little attention to agree- 
ment with syllables, phrasing, rhythm or sense of the 
lyric, and was thus bad art apart from its prevailing 
banality. 

At the Proms. most folks who aspire to good taste in 
music will tell one, with a shrug, that they “‘ escape”’ 
before the second or “ ballad’’ half of the programme. 
Formerly I followed this course, for most of the ballads I 
had listened to were simply atrocious; but last season, 
being a believer in giving even the devil his due, I sat on 
conscientiously on many occasions and was agreeably 
surprised to find several improvements in him—lI mean, 
several quite good songs among the ballads presented, 
although in many others the cloven hoof was still lamentably 
evident. 

This experience strengthened the opinion that I had 
formed some eighteen months previously as a reviewer, 
that the artistic level of the song written to meet the 
popular demand is steadily rising, and there is further 
evidence in support of this view among the songs sent me 
for review in this issue of THE BooKMAN, 

The sentiment of the words in ‘‘ When You Come to Me ”’ 
(Enoch), by Easthope Martin, is not original—but if one 
quarrels with that fact one quarrels with the ancient lure 
of newness that anticipation of meeting the beloved ever 
holds! The simple melody, gracefully harmonised, fits 
the artless expression of the sentiment, and there is nothing 
exacting for either vocalist or accompanist. Without doing 
violence to the melodic line, the composer might have 
given equal value to the two syllables of the word 
“phantoms ”’ and made it more singable. More difficult, 
but well worth careful practice, is a truly charming little 
song, ‘‘ Were Ia Drop of Dew ”’ (Enoch), in which J. Backer- 
Lunde has written lightly fanciful music to enhance the 
delicate poetic imagery of the lyric by Maurice Clare, 
““ None So Pretty,’”’ by May H. Brahe, is on frankly popular, 
“jolly ’’ lines. Robust baritones will find a capital song 
in ‘‘ The Pibroch ”’ (Enoch), by the late Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford. Its fine qualities of rhythm and melody are 
characteristic of the composer. By means of a broadly 
harmonised accompaniment and stately, rhythmic melody, 
Winifred Catford expresses, with a fair amount of success, 
the grandeur of the thought in the poem, ‘“‘ To Nature” 
(Augener), by Francis Keppel. Her music in “ Sea- 
Moods ’’ is finely conceived and imaginatively superior to 
the rather cheap sentiment of the lyric. Because of its 
rippling accompaniment and graceful melody one would 
like simply to describe ‘‘ April Song,’ by M. Harwood 
(Augener) as “‘a charming trifle,’’ but even I, who love 
Nature, am wearied of the piping blackbird beloved by 
the writer of stock-phrase “ lyrics.”’ 

The last eleven songs (Nos. 38-48) of the series, by 
Reginald C. Robbins (Senart, Paris; Curwen, London), 
are definitely in the category of the art song—that is to 
say the composer has not usually fettered his imagination 
by adherence to set use of musical phrases (as the writer 
of ballads often does to the destruction of sense and rhythm 
in the words), or even always to a definite melodic line, 
using his art to underline and, on occasion, give subtler 
meaning to the words set. Quaver triplets are freely 
employed in the part for pianoforte in his setting of ‘‘ The 
Old Ships,’’ by the late James Elroy Flecker, to symbolise 
the water lapping against the hulls. Devices of syncopa- 
tion between voice and pianoforte, and unequal time 
distribution are employed to secure the requisite agitation 
of mood for the middle section of the song. The composer 
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adopts a somewhat more obvious style in “ To the Virginian 
Voyage ’’ (Michael Drayton), but still expresses well the 
robust, exalted sentiment of the words. A strenuous 
pianoforte part is written as accompaniment to the melodic’ 
line, which frequently lapses into quasi-recitative in the 
setting of Milton’s ‘“‘ The Fifth Day.’’ I like better his 
treatment of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Callicles on 22tna.” Here 
is a fine frenzy of expression at the outset, with an easy 
and natural repose of mood when the poem demands it, 
and a melodic line gracious to the voice. Of naturally 
more reposeful style and even solemn mood is the set- 
ting of Coleridge's Epilogue, “‘ Frost at Midnight.” In 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘“‘ Song of Empedocles”’ and ‘‘ Hymn 
of Empedocles” the programmatic suggestion of the words 
has mainly governed their musical setting, and the music 
is in broadly grand mood. In setting Abraham Cowley’s 
“ Drinking ’’ the composer has understandably steered 
clear of the conventional type of “‘ drinking ”’ song and has 
fully availed himself of the humorous suggestion of the 
poet and emphasised the point of the poem. The song is 
thus an effective one. A steady rhythm of two crotchets 
to the bar carries out the pastoral intention of mood in 
Santayana’s ‘‘ The Ploughman,”’ and the little song is one 
of the best in the series. I do not care so much for the 
setting of the same poet's ‘‘ Ode to the Mediterranean ” or 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘ The World.” Two imaginative 
pieces for pianoforte, ‘‘ A Folk Song” and ‘ Rune,” by 
E. J. Moeran (Augener), demand a good technique for their 


adequate expression. Watson LYLE 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
ALITTLE PASTORALE. By Reginald Redman. (Augener.) 


This wistful, haunting little pianoforte piece should not 
be overlooked by those seeking something fairly easy to 
play, that is yet full of atmosphere. 


SNATCHES AND CATCHES. Music by Harry Farjeon 
Poems by Eleanor Farjeon. (Curwen.) 

Unaccompanied songs are these “‘ Snatches and Catches,” 
the words being from Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s book of 
poems, ‘‘ Tunes of a Penny Piper.’’ All the songs are very 
short, but very charming, and for singers who can discard 
an accompaniment they should prove a welcome find. 
FROM THE BEGINNING. By Edgar Moy. (Winthrop 

Rogers.) 

Here is a splendid book for very young pianists. It 
contains seventeen short, carefully graded pieces, beginning 
with an extremely easy one-line piece called “A Quiet 
Talk,” and ending with a whole page ‘‘ Country Song.” 
Each intermediate piece is interesting and has character, 
and even the little girl somebody knew who wanted to 
“‘ kick a hole in the piano”’ each time she had her music 
lesson, would probably change her mind if she were given 
books like Mr. Moy’s to learn from. 


GAELIC MELODIES. By John Foulds. (Paxton.) 
Three delightful Irish “ music pictures ’—melodious, 
rhythmic, and with an air of fantasy about them. 


SUSAN AND THE NINE, OR THE MUSES’ REVUELET. 
Written and Composed by Walter Seward. 2s. 6d. 
(Samuel French.) 

This ‘“‘ revuelet’’ in one act should prove a popular 
addition to French’s plays for schoolgirls. The nine 
Muses appear to Susan, a very proper, old-fashioned young 
lady who has been reared mainly on “ Mrs. Magnall’s 
Questions,’”’ at the behest of her flighty fairy godmother, 
whose wand brings each Muse on in turn. Some are 
dressed in conventional white robes, others in cap and 
gown, in pierrette costume, in ballet costume, in a country 
muslin frock, in the latest Parisian costume—and their sing- 
ing and dancing are of course in accord with their costumes. 
It is a lively, clever, very amusing burlesque. The lyrics 
are neatly turned, and the music is captivating. 
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BORROWED MELODIES. 

(Larway.) 

Mr. Ernest Austin’s work for children is too well known 
to need more than a passing reference here. In his latest 
work for them he is introducing one of the most beautiful 
and interesting forms of music—the Folk Tunes of many 
lands. He thinks ‘“ Children ought always to have a 
lovely tune singing in their heads. There is nothing like 
it for being happy.’”’ Book I of the Folk Tunes deals with 
Scottish Folk Tunes; Book II deals with Swedish Tunes. 
That the “ individuality ’’ of nations comes out in their 
Folk Songs is clearly demonstrated by Mr. Austin in this 
new series of books he is doing. 


SCHERZI ITALIANI. By Ethel Boyce. (Augener.) 
“Springtime at Nemi’’ and “‘ Night Piece at Venice” 


are both pieces with an ‘‘ atmosphere ’’; both are skilful 
and pleasant. 


Folk Tunes. By Ernest Austin 


The Drama. 


CONRAD AS DRAMATIST.* 


Of the three plays which Conrad wrote—‘‘ One Day 
More,”’ Laughing Anne” and ‘‘ The Secret Agent ’’— 
this book contains the first two. All were adaptations 
from stories, and this fact, as Mr. Galsworthy argues in his 
introduction, ‘‘ makes it the more difficult to answer the 
usual speculation whether this great novelist could, if he 
had given his time to the task, have become a great 
dramatist.’’ ‘‘ We know,” he adds, “‘ that Conrad had a 
keen dramatic sense ; we know—at least I know—that he 
had fitful longings to write for the stage. And the fact 
that he never in all those years wrote distinctly for it is, 
to me, proof that his nature recoiled too definitely from the 
limitations which the stage imposes on word painting and 
the nobler efforts of a psychologist. The novel suited his 
nature better than the play, and he instinctively kept to it.” 

With this judgment few will be likely to quarrel. 
Certainly neither of these plays bids us revise it. Conrad’s 
greatness as a novelist lies in the subtlety with which he 
explores the simplicities of character. He knew that it 
is the simple who are hard to understand, men and women 
whose motives and actions strike deep down to elementary 
roots rather than those who advertise a superficial com- 
plexity. And to unravel such characters required a method 
at once passionate and leisurely. A hasty psychology 
might indeed read neatly enough the surface symptoms, 
but it would fail to relate them to the depths. And so 
Conrad was driven more and more as he probed deeper into 
life to submerge action in brooding contemplation, and to 
build up his characters and his situations with that slow 
and cumulative certainty which reflects the creative 
processes of Nature herself. For such a process the novel 
—‘ that most liberal and elastic medium ’’—was singularly 
well suited. But the stage, by the stern physical conditions 
which it imposes, was inimical to it. The one form, despite 
its own subtle severities, invites expansiveness, the other 
denies it with unyielding rigour. How Conrad would 
have succeeded as a dramatist if he had begun by writing 
for the stage, instead of experimenting in drama as a 
confirmed novelist, is an open question, but we doubt 
whether a personality so richly, so luxuriously romantic as 
his could ever have adequately realised itself under the 
cramped and realistic conditions of the modern stage. 

It is difficult of course to estimate the acting quality 
of plays in print, the more so when we approach their plots 
as readers already familiar with their presentation in 
fiction. Yet although it would be grossly unfair to com- 
pare Conrad’s method of adaptation with those of the 
producer of novels for the cinema, we are perhaps justified 
in saying that not even he realised how totally distinct 
was the appeal, and so the requirements, of the stage from 
that of the novel. 

* “ Laughing Anne ”’ and “ One Day More.’’ Two Plays by 


Joseph Conrad. With an introduction by John Galsworthy. 
6s. (John Castle.) 


_ Situation. 


The first of these plays, ‘“‘ Laughing Anne,”’ offers a 
concrete example of this lack of theatre sense. The 
satanic figure who directs the action, often with a horrible 
intimacy of gesture, is a ‘‘ Man without hands.’’ This, as 
Mr. Galsworthy writes, ‘‘ exemplifies that kind of innocence 
which novelists commonly have as to what will ‘ go down ’ 
on the stage,’’ and we scarcely need either his authoritative 
testimony or a knowledge of Lessing’s philosophy to be 
sure that such a physical monster would be “ an almost 
unbearable spectacle,’’ since ‘‘ what you can write about 
freely cannot always be endured by the living eye.’’ But 
in the large, as well as in the small, this play strikes us as 
a rather unhappy hybrid. Externally it is dramatic 
enough ; for Conrad the novelist was a master of dramatic 
But in the process of abbreviating it for stage 
presentation he drained it of almost all the inner significance 
which even in his shortest and most dynamic stories enfolds 
and vitally retards the action. The result is less of a play 
than a plot. The plot is admittedly thrilling enough, 
moves swiftly and, apart from the difficulty of lighting the 
last scene, might well score a Guignol success; but it 
would be at the cost of all that subtle characterisation 
which gave dignity and substance to Conrad’s flair for 
romantic situations. It is because the characters in 
“Laughing Anne’”’ serve merely as puppets in a violent 
plot that they fail to create the illusion of life. 

““One Day More ”’ is the better of the two plays because 
the action is in itself interwoven with psychological sugges- 
tion. All who have read the story must remember Captain 
Hagberd and his obsession by the belief that the son who 
ran away from home as a boy would return—always 
‘* to-morrow ”’; how this delusion was the marrow of his 
retired existence, and how he wove about it a fabric of 
pathetic romance in which Bessie Carvil, the daughter of a 
blind and tyrannic shipbuilder and the indulgent confidante 
of his day-dreams, was to marry the returned prodigal. 
The return of the son’ produces a finely ironic situation 
and one which serves to reveal the self-sacrificing quality 
of the woman in a clear but poignant light. The characterisa- 
tion is here too implicit in the plot to suffer gravely by 
the process of stage adaptation. Consequently the play is 
as rich in human drama as the story, without however being 
sufficiently unique in its appeal to convince us that Conrad 
could have achieved anything in the theatre which he failed 
to achieve in the medium by which his name will live. 


HuGu I’A. Fausset. 


THE SAME STAR.* 


A first play by Mr. Lucas, after so varied a success as 
his has been elsewhere, will command wide interest. To 
many readers it will recall the case of Mr. Milne, who left 
Punch for theatreland a few years ago. (One may remark 
in passing that Mr. Lucas has not left anything; on the 
contrary, we have just had the pleasure of wishing him 
luck in taking over the Chairmanship of Messrs. Methuen.) 
And “ The Same Star’’ is a comedy of the Milne type. 
That is to say it is a play with no formidable theme or 
““message’’: an affair of pleasant talk and family jokes, 
of easy sentiment that : 

‘‘ dallies with the innocence of love like the old age.”’ 

The daughter of Sir Thomas Manciple, K.C.I.E., seeks 
the august parental sanction for her marriage with the 
young man who has been wooing her at a seaside hotel. 
The arrival of the august one is anxiously awaited, for 
his verdict will almost certainly depend on the quality 
of the dinner with which mother and daughter are preparing 
to open their campaign. But belowstairs another courtship 
is in progress—the second cook’s, no less. Cook neglects 
his obvious duty. And the august tummy is so insulted 
that for a while things look as black as the burnt steak 
which has caused all the mischief. But of course this is 
too bad to last. Cook, luckier than Pharaoh’s, is restored 
to favour, and the curtain falls on two marriages as good 
as made. 


* “The Same Star.” 


A Comedy in Three Acts by E. V. 
Lucas. 3s. 6d. 


(Methuen.) 
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